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{ A white homemaker discovers that 
small deeds can bring about tolerance 


Begins At 


Condensed from This Week 


By Margaret Jane Suydam 


F YOUR wartime job is 
Y strictly and literally on the 


home front, firmly on a well- 

worn path from kitchen sink 
to crib to clothesline, race relations 
in the nation seem far removed 
from your own front door. 

At least, they did to me until 1 
heard that an American Negro pilot 
overseas had been taunted by a Eu- 
ropean’s remark that he could fight 
and die with white Americans but 
that he couldn't sit down to eat 
with them. Fine propaganda for 
the Nazis! I couldn’t bear it. 

The fine Negro woman, Mrs. 
Robert Leahr, who irons for me, has 
three sons in service. One had just 
completed flight training at Tuske- 


gee Institute and had been com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in 
the Army Air Force. His mother 
was very proud and pleased. He 
was due home on a furlough. 

I asked her if she would bring 
him and his fiancee to tea. He was 
young and his time was short. He 
might very well have been bored by 
the idea. But at least he could say 
he'd been offered hospitality in a 
white home, if that seemed impor- 
tant when he faced flak over Eu- 
rope. At any rate an interesting 
afternoon was mine. 

The Lieutenant was a good look- 
ing well-built young man, immacu- 
late in his officer's uniform. His 
mother, a very handsome woman, 
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wore a pretty print dress. His girl, 
a social work student at Fisk Uni- 
versity, was charming in white lin- 
en, a white flower in her hair. Their 
poise and manners were impeccable. 

The conversation was of flowers, 
Victory gardens, the weather, the 
war, aviation, labor problems, race 
relations—a better level than much 
of the teatime chat in our section 
of Suburbia. 

Certainly my tea party did fur- 
nish some of my friends with a new 
topic of conversation for theirs! 
Some of the comments that came to 
me were: 

“Entertaining your colored laun- 
dress! That certainly is democracy!” 
“T'll be careful to inquire about 
your guest list before I accept your 
invitations in the future.” “Well! 
I think you had courage.” “You 
are the kind of person who starts 
race riots.” 

Why prate of democracy and not 
practice it a little? Mrs. Leahr is 
a Negro but she is an American 
woman who deserves recognition 
and respect. The mother of nine 
healthy and handsome children, she 
is co-chairman of the health com- 
mittee of her local Parent-Teachers 
Association, a War Bond salesman 
and an active Red Cross worker. 

In addition to her three sons in 
service, she has another son work- 
ing in a defense plant, one daugh- 
ter working her way through col- 
lege, two daughters in high school 
(one an honor student) and two 
younger daughters in the grades. 


June 


Her husband, a chauffeur for many 
years, is now in defense work. His 
income has averaged around forty 
dollars a week. 

The family has never been on 
relief. The Leahrs are buying their 
own home. They keep it painted 
and in good repair and have an at- 
tractive flower garden on their small 
plot. Mrs. Leahr has been offered 
work in the post office at much bet- 
ter hourly pay than I can give her 
but she feels that she should not 
take a full-time job while her 
daughters are still school age. 

As for my friends’ concern over 
my guest list, they need not worry, 
I entertain at one time only con- 
genial guests. I should not invite 
anyone to meet my Negro friends 
whom I knew to be prejudiced. 

I had courage to entertain these 
people? Courage in the face of 
what? The criticisms of my neigh- 
bors? Isn’t that a silly comment 
when you consider the courage of 
the mother and sweetheart in tell- 
ing that boy goodbye, the courage 
of the boy in facing fire? 

And why should my efforts to 
become better acquainted with the 
members of another race contribute 
to race riots? Would we have race 
riots if we had greater understand- 
ing and tolerance between the white 
and colored peoples? How can we 
ever have peace throughout the 
world if we cannot live in harmony 
with different races, creeds and col- 
ors at home? After all, only two- 
fifths of the world’s population is 
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white! 

Preventing prejudice is easier 
than overcoming it. As mothers we 
have a responsibility to see that our 
children do not develop it. My 
eight-year-old daughter had had no 
occasion to know any Negro chil- 
dren, since none attend her school. 

So we invited Mrs. Leahr’s nine- 
year-old Rosalie to come and spend 
the day. Some of the neighbor chil- 
dren went home because they 
“didn’t want to play with a colored 
girl.” Others were as charmed as 
my daughter by Rosalie’s soft voice, 
quiet manners and lively sense of 
fun. 

My daughter, in turn, has spent 
the day at Rosalie’s. Certainly I 
should not let my daughter go into 
every Negro home—nor into every 
white home! I am trying to teach 
her to judge people by other stand- 


No Bargain 


TOLERANCE BEGINS AT HOME 


ards than the color of the skin. 

Quite possibly you may have 
prejudices against the colored races 
that you've carried for many years. 
As an open-minded adult of 1944, 
why not examine them? Of course, 
there are colored individuals of 
whom you cannot approve, but can 
you fairly judge a whole race by 
them? Would you be judged by 
Hitler, Al Capone or the petty 
clerk who short-changed you the 
other day? They have white skin. 
If you haven’t known any Negfoes 
like the Leahrs, why not look for 
opportunities to meet some? 

Do any Negroes worship in your 
church? If so, have you said “Good 
morning” or have you quickly 
passed them by? If there are none, 
is it because they are not welcome? 
Is prejudice part of Christian doc- 
trine? 


ONE DAY while teaching near Hampton, Georgia, 
the late James Weldon Johnson, later to become the dis- 
tinguished Negro author, poet, lawyer and linguist, was 
walking home from the little shanty church where he had 


been teaching a class. 


He passed some white men working on the road and 
one of them called out: ‘Hey, nigger, what would you give 
to be a white man?” Johnson paused, and then slowly 


and carefully replied: 


“Let me see. I don’t know how much I would give. I’d 
have to think it over. But at any rate I am sure I wouldn't 
give anything to be the kind of white man you are. No, 
I’m sure I wouldn’t. I’d lose too much by the change.” 


Rising Above Color 
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| A tribute to Dorie Miller, first 
Negro hero of World War II 


A 


Condensed from the Chicago Sun 


ORIE MILLER, first Negro 

be a hero of U.S. participation 

in World War II, is now 

a memory. He was among 

those killed in action in the loss of 

the aircraft carrier Liscome Bay, 

sunk in the bitter fighting off 
Tarawa. 

The manner of his death is not 
known, perhaps never will be. But 
the mere fact that he has died gives 
answer to the bitter diatribes in 
Congress of such members as Mis- 
sissippi’s Representative John E. 
Rankin. 

Several months ago Rankin made 
a sob speech in which he assailed 
the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee ‘‘which is harassing the white 
people of the southern states whose 
sons are fighting and dying in this 
war.” 

Rankin built up to a shouting cli- 
max on the fact that a Mississippi 
graduate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy had gone down on the Liscome 
Bay. That, said Rankin, proved 
how wrong were the “radicals” who 
were “maligning the white people 


of the South when they are doing 
everything they can to win this 
war.” 

Rankin didn’t know that Dorie 
Miller went down, too, on the Lis. 
come Bay. A 24-year-old, 200 
pound ex-fullback, Dorie was a 
mess attendant on the U. S. S. Ari- 
zona when the Japs struck at Pearl 
Harbor. On duty beside the cap- 
tain of the Arizona on the bridge, 
Dorie Miller helped carry the mor- 
tally wounded officer to a place of 
safety, and later manned and oper- 
ated a machine gun at enemy planes 
until he was ordered to leave the 
bridge. He had never handled a 
machine gun before. Official re- 
ports disclosed he was collecting 
laundry when the attack began. 

Dorie Miller received the Navy 
Cross. He died in the same attack 
as Representative Rankin’s protege. 
It is probably too much to hope 
that the loss of the Liscome Bay, 
with white and black heroes dying 
side by side, will staunch the flow 
of racial hatred that is sometimes 
stimulated by congressional debate. 
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{ Surveys can't cure the 
depression in Harlem 


Condensed from The New Republic 


By Langston Hughes 


reading this vignette, don’t 

take it for granted that all 

Harlem is a slum. It isn’t. 
There are big apartment houses up 
on the hill, Sugar Hill, and up by 
City College—nice high-rent houses 
with elevators and doormen, where 
Canada Lee lives, and W.C. Handy, 
and the George S. Schuylers, and 
the Walter Whites, where colored 
families send their babies to pri- 
vate kindergartens and their young- 
sters to Ethical Culture School. 
And, please, white people, don’t 
think that all Negroes are the same. 
They aren't. 

Last year’s Harlem riots demon- 
strated this clearly. Most of the 
people on Sugar Hill were just as 
indignant about the riots as was 
Mayor LaGuardia. Some of them 
even said the riots put the Negro 
race back fifty years. But the people 
who live in the riot area don’t make 
enough money really to afford the 
high rents and the high prices mer- 
chants and landlords charge in 
Harlem, and most of them are 
not acquainted personally—as are 


G YOU ARE WHITE and are 


many Sugar Hillites—with liberals 
like Pearl Buck and John Haynes 
Holmes. They have not attended 
civic banquets at the Astor, or had 
luncheon with emancipated movie 
stars at Sardi’s. Indeed, the average 
Harlemite’s impression of white 
folks, democracy and life in general 
is rather bad. 

Naturally, if you live on nice, 
tree-lined, quiet Convent Avenue, 
even though you are colored, it 
would never occur to you to riot 
and break windows. When some 
of the colored leaders whose names 
are often in the white newspapers, 
came out of their elevator houses 
and down into Harlem during the 
riots, to urge, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, that the mobs 
stop breaking windows and go 
home, lots of the rioters did not 
even know who they were. And 
others of them said, ‘“Boo-oo-0! Go 
home yourself.” 

It is, I should imagine, nice to 
be smart enough and lucky enough 
to be among Dr. DuBois’ “talented 
tenth” and be a race leader and go 
to the symphony concerts and live 
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on that attractive rise of bluff and 
parkway along upper Edgecombe 
Avenue overlooking the Polo 
Grounds, where the plumbing really 
works and the ceilings are high and 
airy. For just a few thousands a 
year one can live very well on Sugar 
Hill in a house with a white-tiled 
hall. 

But under the hill on Eighth 
Avenue, on Lenox, and on Fifth 
there are places like this—dark, un- 
pleasant houses with steep stairs 
and narrow halls, where the rooms 
are too small, the ceilings too low 
and the rents too high. 

There are apartments with a 
dozen names over each bell. The 
house is full of roomers. Papa and 
mama sleep in the living room, the 
kids in the dining room, lodgers in 
every alcove, and everything but 
the kitchen is rented out for sleep- 
ing. Cooking and meals are rotated 
in the kitchen. 

In vast sections below the hill, 
neighborhood amusement centers 
after dark are gin mills, candy 
stores that sell King Kong (and 
maybe reefers), drug stores that 
sell geronimoes—dope tablets—to 
juveniles for pepping up cokes, 
pool halls where gambling is wide 
open and barbecue stands that book 
numbers. Sometimes, even the gro- 
cery stores have their little side 
rackets without the law. White 
men, more often than Negroes, own 
these immoral places where kids as 
well as grown-ups come. 

The kids and the grown-ups are 


not criminal or low by nature, 
Poverty, however, and frustration 
have made some of them too des- 
perate to be decent. Some of them 
don’t try any more. Slum-shocked, 
I reckon. 

One Saturday night last winter, 
I went into a barbecue stand where 
the juke-box was loud and the air 
thick with smoke. At the tables 
there were mostly young folks— 
nice, not very pretty girls dressed 
in their best, with young men who 
had cleaned up after work. Some 
of the young men still wore their 
last spring’s artificial camel’s-hair 
coats—a top coat in winter with the 
snow outside—but they were trying 
to look nice, to be nice in the Har- 
lem slums. 

A half-dozen teen-age boys came 
in and stood around listening to the 
records on the juke-box. Shortly, 
a quatrel began among them. 
Almost immediately knives were 
drawn and_ switch-blades flashed, 
and one youngster let a blackjack a 
foot long slide out of his sleeve. 

The woman at the counter who 
served my sandwich said, “Some- 
body ought to call the cops.” (As 
though cops could solve the prob- 
lems of poverty and delinquency 
in Harlem.) The white proprietor 
behind the beer bar paid no atten- 
tion to the turmoil. Short of mur- 
der or destruction, white proprietors 
in Harlem seldom mix in Negro 
squabbles—just as they never be- 
long to neighborhood committees 
to improve conditions, either. 
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“I just don’t want ’em to fight in 
here,” the woman said, “that’s all!” 

The boys didn’t fight. They sim- 
ply milled around, showed their 
weapons, bluffed and cursed each 
other. But their language fright- 
ened some of the quiet, not-very- 
pretty girls at the tables with the 
young men in their thin near- 
camel’s-hair coats, out on a Satur- 
day night trying to look nice and 
have a nice quiet time. 

Louis Jordan on the juke-box, 
loud. Over the music the woman 
behind the counter said, “This time 
of night, all these young boys ought 
to be home.” 

“That's right,” I said. 

Home. A dozen names on the 
bell. Roomers all over the house. 
No place for a kid to bring his 
friends. Only the pool halls open, 
the candy stores that bootleg liquor, 
the barbeque stands where you can 
listen to the juke-box even if you're 
broke and don’t want to buy any- 
thing, and the long Harlem streets 
outside dimmed out because Hitler 
might send his planes overhead 
some dark night. 

Should the planes come,” their 
bombs most certainly would be 
louder than the juke-boxes, and 
their flying fragments of metal 
sharper than the cheap steel of drug- 


store switch-blades in the hands of 
kids who have no homes where 
they can bring their friends. A 
piece of bomb can hit harder than 
a boy with a blackjack up his sleeve. 

Hitler in Berlin. Bad kids in 
Harlem. Indignation in the Mayor's 
office. Also on Sugar Hill. Louis 
Jordan’s records: 


I’m gonna move... 
... outskirts of town... 
Barbecued ribs, a quarter. Sign: 
DON’T ASK FOR CREDIT— 
HE'S DEAD!!! 
Riots. Long discussions downtown 
about forming more committees to 
make more surveys for more re- 
ports for more detailed study by 
more politicians before taking 
action on conditions in Harlem. 
Sign over the barbecue counter: 
WE CAN'T PAY OUR 
BILLS WITH TRUST! 
CAN YOU? 


That sign, of course, is in refer- 
ence to credit for sandwiches. It 
has nothing to do with the demo- 
cratic system. It simply means that 
if you haven't got a quarter, you 
don’t eat. There has been a sort 
of permanent scarcity of quarters 
in Harlem, so that sign might very 
well serve the committees as a 
motto. for their surveys. 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Pastels Preferred. In Wash- 
ington a white Bishop of the Holy 
Church of the Living God ex- 
plained that he advertised for 
“light colored folk only” as tenants 
for his rooming house because “he 
understood that black people were 
mean and evil and the lighter va- 
riety gave less trouble.” 

Gents In The Dark. In Wash- 
ington the white-looking, official 
Latin American guests are quartered 
by the State Department’s Division 
of Cultural Relations in Blair 
House, the official government guest 
house. The darker Latin gentlemen 
are referred to Howard University. 

Seeing’s Not Believing. In At- 
lanta, Ga., two white paratroopers 
seeing Negro members of an 
Airborne Infantry for the first time, 
declared: “There ain’t no n 
paratroopers in the army,” where- 
upon a fist fight promptly ensued. 
It was only when Negro officers 
of the Infantry showed up and veri- 
fied the enlisted men’s status that 
the whites were willing to believe 
their eyes. 

Food For The Fair. In Mis- 
sissippi Pullman porters report that 
the local white belles in Red Cross 
uniform swarm on the troop trains 
at every stop and ply the white 
soldiers with food and drink. They 
strictly avoid the colored coaches. 
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No Laws, No Nothin’. In South 
Carolina the General Assembly met 
in extra session and repealed all 
state laws dealing with primary 
elections so that persons barred 
from the primaries would have no 
grounds for possible law suits 
against the Democratic party there. 

Sliding Color Scale. In South 
Africa the army pay of soldiers is 
based on their color. Whites draw 
the highest amounts, the colored 
or half-caste soldiers come next and 
the native Africans or blacks receive 
the lowest rate of pay. Likewise, 
the whites get 30-day furloughs, 
the colored 24 days and the blacks 
18 days. 

Buckeye Rebuff. In Columbus, 
Ohio, members of the CIO Coun- 
cil Anti-Discrimination Committee 
were refused service in a restaurant 
when they appeared for lunch. The 
committee was meeting to plan an 
area conference at which problems 
of discrimination would be dis- 
cussed. 

Wheat from Chaff. 1n Dallas 
County, Tex., election officials will 
be up against it trying to decide 
just who’s eligible to vote in the 
Democratic primaries. The party 
has decided to bar members of the 
Mongolian, Malayan and Ethiopian 
or Negro races from voting in the 
precinct presidential conventions. 


a congressman's prophecy 


{ DePriest, Mitchell, Dawson fulfill 


Gentlemen 


Condensed from New York Amsterdam News 


By Julius J. Adams 


HEN TALL, gray, bluster- 
Wie Oscar DePriest of Chi- 

cago raised his right hand 

and was sworn in by the 
late Speaker Nicholas Longworth 
in the House of Representatives on 
Monday, April 15, 1929, he was 
fulfilling a prophecy made 28 years 
earlier on the floor of the same his- 
toric chamber. 


Many of the younger generation 
knew nothing about Negroes in our 
national legislature when Mr. De- 
Priest entered Congress, but there 
were still some old timers around 
who either heard or read the pro- 
phetic speech of Rep. George 
Henry White, of North Carolina 
on the dull afternoon of January 
29, 1901. 

Mr. White had served in the 
55th and the 56th Congresses, and 
had come to the end of his career 


JULIUS J. ADAMS, a newspaper 
veteran, is city editor of the New York 
Amsterdam News for which he has 
done a series of feature articles during 
the past three months. 


in Washington. There was a long 
and colorful history behind his 
election and the election of other 
Negroes to Congress. After the 
Civil War the Congress was con- 
trolled by so-called extreme Repub- 
licans, who wanted to punish the 
South for the war that had cost the 
North billions of dollars and thou- 
sands of lives. 

And so, when Mr. White came 
to the close of his term in Con- 
gress, the curtain was rung down 
on an eventful era in the life of 
the country and specifically of the 
Negro. It was with this historical 
background and with his eyes fixed 
on the future that he arose to make 
his farewell speech: 

“This, Mr. Chairman,” he said, 
“is perhaps the Negro’s temporary 
farewell to the American Congress ; 
but let me say, Phoenix-like, he will 
rise up some day and come again.” 

The Negro did return, just 28 
years later. Although, there have 
been three Negroes in Congress 
since that time, none has been elect- 
ed from the South. These three are 
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Mr. DePriest, now a Chicago alder- 
man, who served in the 71st, 72nd 
and 73rd Congresses; Arthur W. 
Mitchell, now retired to his Vir- 
ginia farm, who served in the 74th, 
75th, 76th and 77th Congresses, 
and William L. Dawson, now serv- 
ing in the 78th Congress. All were 
elected from the wealthy 1st Illinois 
district. 

Some twenty-odd Negroes have 
served in the Congress from 1868 
to the present time. Two of them 
served in the U. S. Senate, Hiram 
R. Revels, of Mississippi, complet- 
ing an unexpired term, and Blanche 
K. Bruce, also of Mississippi, serv- 
ing a full six-year term. 

John M. Langston, of Virginia, 
served one term in the House; John 
Adams Hyman served one term, and 
James E. O'Hara, Henry Plummer 
Cheatham, and Mr. White served 
two terms each as representatives 
from North Carolina. 

Georgia’s lone representative was 
Jefferson F. Long, who served only 
part of a term; Josiah T. Walls, of 
Florida, served two terms; Alabama 
sent Jere Haralson, Benjamin S. 
Turner and James T. Rapier, to 
Congress for a term each. Louisi- 
ana sent Charles E. Nash, and 
Mississippi elected Major John R. 
Lynch. 

South Carolina had the largest 
number of Negro representatives in 
the House. Joseph H. Rainey served 
five terms; Richard H. Cain, two; 
Robert C. DeLarge, one; Alonzo J. 
Ransier, one; Robert Brown Elliott, 


two; Robert Smalls, five; Thomas 
E. Miller, one, and George W. 
Murray, two. 

Regarding the educational quali- 
fications of the Negroes who held 
public office during the Reconstruc- 
tion Era, there is much dispute. 
Undoubtedly many of them were 
poorly prepared, and indeed, were 
not qualified for the positions they 
held. This was also true, however, 
of many of the whites. 

Some of the Negro officeholders 
of the period, according to reliable 


historians, had undergone consid- © 


erable training and had experienced 
sufficient mental development to 
enable them to discharge their du- 
ties. 

For example, Robert Brown EI- 
liott is said to have been educated 
at Eton College, England, and John 
M. Langston, after finishing both 
college and theological courses at 
Oberlin, is said to have practiced 
law in Ohio. 

Oscar DePriest, in fulfilling Con- 
gressman White’s prophecy that the 
Negro would come back, did not 
take to the halls of Congress any 
great scholarship, but he did take 
a type of rugged honesty and 
statesmanship the Negro most as- 
suredly needed at the time. 

He did not possess the polish of 
Robert Brown Elliott or of Repre- 
sentative White, but he had the 
courage and heart of Frederick 
Douglass. He had learned his po- 
litical ABC’s in the tough Second 
Ward of Chicago in association 
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with the peerless Edward H. Wright 
and the brilliant Louis B. Anderson. 
His soul had been tested in the cru- 
cible of Chicago’s great South Side 
in the days immediately following 
World War I when he became the 
shining hero of the bloody Windy 
City riot of 1919. 

Arthur W. Mitchell brought to 
Congress another type of leadership. 
He had more finesse than DePriest, 
but was hardly more courageous. 
DePriest believed in fighting his 
way through by storm; Mitchell, an 
effective orator, chose conciliation. 

It was, verily, an act of justice 
done, that William L. Dawson was 
elected to Congress. It was in the 
early 1920's that Dawson was fight- 
ing for Negro representation in 
Congress, even when DePriest, a 
regular organization man, was say- 
ing the “time wasn’t ripe” and 
Mitchell was practicing law in 
Washington, D. C. 

He is serving his maiden term. 
He is a valiant fighter, whose hates 
are as strong as his loves. Few 
Congressmen make outstanding rec- 
ords during their first term; Daw- 
son may yet prove to be a great 
legislator. 

Next November the nation will 
elect the entire 435 members of the 
lower house of Congress. Some of 
these will come from districts 
where the population is heavily Ne- 
gro. The 1st Illinois district, will, 
in all probability, return a Negro, 
although Dawson admittedly, has a 
stiff fight on his hands. 


In New York the new 21st Dis- 
trict is likely to send a Negro to 
Congress. Districts in other states, 
like Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and West Virginia also 
are becoming excited about pros- 
pects of electing Negro Congress- 
men. 

It is noteworthy that every Negro 
who has sat in Congress is either a 
native Southerner or was elected 
from the South. Mitchell and 
DePriest are Alabamans; Dawson 
comes from Georgia. 

If there is any place from which 
the Negro can put his case and his 
cause before the world, it is the 
United States Congress, one of the 
greatest open forums man has ever 
known. 

Strong, courageous men and 
women there, speaking out boldly 
for the cause of democratic rights 
for all men, could perform in- 
estimable service to humanity and 
for the realization of the Four Free- 
doms, for which men are now fight- 
ing and dying all over the globe. 

Much has happened since the 
first Negro entered Congress. Due 
to the instability of his leadership, 
the Negro’s fortune has been ad- 
vanced and retarded, and today he 
is at the crossroads of his destiny. 

The Negro has many spokesmen 
among his own people and among 
other groups, but he has few strong 
and active friends in Congress 
where he needs them most. No one 
should remember this more than the 
Negro next November 13. 
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A JITTERY Negro woman, whose 
husband was about to be reclassified 
for induction into the Army, faint- 
ed when her little son came home 
from kindergarten one afternoon 
and announced: 
“Mother, I was just put into 1A.” 
Coronet 


A SOLDIER we know tells us 
“that he saw two of his comrades- 
in-arme engrossed in a chess game 
at a U. S. O. canteen. The position 
was a highly complicated one, and 
our friend stopped to watch. For 
several minutes neither player spoke 
or made a play, then one of them 
roused himself and inquired, ‘Say, 

which am I — black or white?” 
New Yorker 


A NEGRO soldier at a lonely 
outpost received a birthday gift 
from a group of 100 women which 
specializes in such remembrances. 
He wrote back that he didn’t wish 
to appear ungrateful, but next time, 
please keep the gift and send the 
100 women. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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A GROUP of Negro soldiers 
were sitting around their barracks 
one evening “shooting the breeze” 
with regard to their post-war plans, 
when suddenly one young, meek- 
looking soldier named Joe spoke up. 
“The first thing I’m going to do aft- 
er this war is over is to bust our first 
sergeant in the nose!” “Yeah?” said 
his pal. ‘“That’s what you think— 
you're going to stand in line and 
take your turn with the rest of us!” 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


DURING a duststorm at a South- 
ern army camp, a Negro recruit 
sought shelter in the cook’s tent. 
After a moment he remarked to the 
cook: “If you put the lid on the 
kettle you wouldn’t get so much 
dust in the soup.” 

“See here, my boy,” said the cook, 
“your duty is to serve your country.” 

“Yes, but not to eat it,” said the 
recruit as he ducked out. 

Christian Herald 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{ Katherine Dunham combines dancing and 
anthropology with tremendous results 


Condensed from The Chicago Daily Times 
By Robert Pollak 


R. EDWIN EMBREE and 
sds, the Rosenwald Fund have 

been handing out scholar- 

ships to promising Ne- 
groes these many years, but the 
Fund hatched its most exotic bird 
in the instance of Katherine Dun- 
ham, the handsome dancer and lec- 
turer in anthropology who’s cur- 
rently touring the country in her 
newest presentation, “Tropical Re- 
vue.” 

In New York and on tour she 
has won the huzzas of the critics, 
the tut-tuts of the censors and 
plenty of hard cash at the box 
office. Judging from the evidence 
there’s always a hot time in the old 
town when Katherine shows up. 

Miss Dunham began to dance 
when she was 8, staging her first 
production at a Methodist church 
in Joliet, Ill, where her father 


ROBERT POLLAK is theatrical edi- 
tor and special writer for the Chicago 
Times newspaper. 


ran a dry-cleaning establishment. 
The church cabaret scandalized the 
neighbors but drew $32. 

As a girl Katherine played piano 
to her brother’s mandolin, but 
brother Albert left Joliet to win 
Phi Beta Kappa at the University 
of Chicago, a master’s degree at 
Harvard and a place on the How- 
ard university faculty. 

Katherine came on to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, too, earning her 
way to a bachelor’s degree by or- 
ganizing a school of dance in an 
unheated barn. On the Midway 
she discovered her second love, an- 
thropology. 

Even then she found out that you 
can “learn more about people, what 
they are and what they have been, 
from their dances than from any- 
thing else” and she will quote you 
anthropological chapter and verse 
(and has, in the learned journals) 
to prove it. 

Katherine's financial break came 
when one of Julius Rosenwald’s 
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daughters happened into a Dunham 
dance recital in an abandoned loft 
building. The next day Katherine 
was up before a Rosenwald Fund 
committee and when they asked her 
just what she wanted money for, 
she stripped off her tailored suit 
and went through an African war 
dance in rehearsal tights. The com- 
mittee gasped but staked her to a 
year and a half for dance research 
in the West Indies. 

Jamaica, Martinique, Cuba, Trin- 
idad and Haiti, she traversed them 
all, penetrating to the deep country 
to learn secret, ritualistic dances. 
In Jamaica she lived with the 
strange Maroon people of the high 
country who taught her the curious 
Koromantee dances remembered 
from Africa. In Martinique she 
was taught the true beguine of the 
Boule Blanche and saw for the first 
time the great wrestling dance, 
“T'ag’ya.” 

In Haiti the local upper crust, 
both colored and white, looked 
down its nose at this daring girl 
who disappeared into the back 
country and came back with the egg 
yolk and chicken feathers of voo- 
doo ceremony still clinging to her 
hair. But when she announced a 
recital the elite of Port-au-Prince 
fought for tickets. 

She returned to the United States 
in 1930 armed with material for 
a master’s thesis, a full-length book 


on the Maroons of Jamaica and 
many articles for the scientific jour- 
nals. As K. Dunn, she appeared in 
print in the manly pages of Esquire 
which does not recognize the exist- 
ence of lady writers. But she had 
the nucleus of a troupe, too, and 
she wanted to use a beautiful body 
to put her experience on our stage. 
She did. 

Followed in more or less rapid 
succession, a ballet for the Federal 
Theater here, an engagement as 
dance director for “Pins and Nee- 
dles” and a series of ballet recitals 
called “Tropics and Le Jazz Hot.” 

Then, her first important profes- 
sional break in ‘Cabin in the Sky” 
in which the Dunham troupe was 
magnificently incorporated. And 
after that two picture engagements 
on the coast, in ‘Star Spangled 
Rhythm” and ‘Stormy Weather.” 

Since sex and the dance can not 
be separated in the mind of a good 
anthropologist, Katherine professes 
to be shocked by the controversy 
her “Tropical Revue” has stirred 
up. She has never done anything 
with a leer in it yet. And she is 
ready with the quick comeback. 

When she heard that the New 
York Times had censored its own 
dance critic who was ad-quoted as 
saying “Sex is doing all right in 


the Caribbean,” she asked blandly, 


“What's wrong with sex in New 
York?” 
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{ South’s reaction to Texas primary 
decision is cause for Hitler’s glee 


Hitler's Brothers 


Condensed from The New York Post 


By Elsa Maxwell 


HE PEOPLE who talk most 
wh about democracy are appar- 
ently the ones who believe 
it least. Democracy is 
more than a slogan: it means, if 
anything at all, a government de- 
termined by the people themselves. 
Mr. Lincoln had the words for it. 
It does not mean rule by one man. 
It does not mean rule by a few— 
that is “oligarchy.” And oligarchy, 
in its modern version, we call “fas- 
cism.”” 


Now the population of many 
parts of the South is about half 
Negro. And the organized at- 
tempts of a number of Southern 
whites to keep half the population 
from having any say in its own 
government makes Hitler rise up 
and cry “brother.” 


This story would be old hat, if 
it were not that the so-called lead- 


ELSA MAXWELL was famed as an 
international party giver long before 
she gained still more prominence as the 
author of the New York Post column, 
“Elsa Maxwell's Party Line.” 


ers of the South were working 
themselves into a Holy Roller 
frenzy over the most significant de- 
cision the Supreme Court has made 
in my lifetime—the decision that a 
Negto was denied his constitu- 
tional right by not being allowed 
to vote in the Texas Democratic 
primary. 

This is too late in history to de- 
bate the color problem. It has been 
solved for all time for everybody 
but the hayseeds. The myth of 
Negro inferiority, one which the 
South traded on for long years, has 
been kicked sky-high by modern 
anthropologists. 

And if anyone questions this, I 
recommend to him the excellent 
treatise on the subject prepared, in 
part, by Dr. Ruth Benedict — the 
booklet the Army has been trying to 
have suppressed. 

If intellectual inferiority could be 
taken as grounds for denying a 
man the right to vote—a theory 
which would exclude some Con- 
gressmen from the polls—even this 
fascist piece of hocus-pocus would- 
n’t hold water. Not only do the 
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facts show that Negroes, given 
equal environment, do the same 
quality of intellectual and creative 
work that whites do, but also the 
facts uncover a more devastating 
phenomenon. 

Army tests given inductees dur- 
ing the last war showed that north- 
ern Negroes had higher IQs than 
southern whites. 

Carry this to its logical conclu- 
sion: If we accept the Southern- 
er’s premise, it is they who, in the 
North, should ride Jim Crow. It 
is they who should be denied the 
right to sit on juries or vote in pri- 
maries. 

With a certain inner pleasure, I 
can picture a bus conductor of the 
future tapping Martin Dies on the 
shoulder. “Martin,” he would say, 
benevolently: “I assume you have 
an IQ of minus one. Get in the 
rear of this bus, you white monkey, 
and stay in your place.” 

What is Abraham Lincoln to our 
southern Senators? One more pro- 
vincial ? 

Who were Voltaire, Rousseau, 


de Montesquieu, John Locke, Spi- 
noza? A bunch of foreigners? 

Is Latin America, a world in 
which pigmentation runs rampant, 
going to look lovingly at us, “land 
of the brave and home of the free”? 

How about the Filipinos who 
fought and died under MacArthur? 
If they could rise, would they say, 
“Gentlemen, come back and Jim 
Crow us again, too?” 

How about the millions of 
Malays, Burmese, Javanese, Bali- 
nese and other Asiatics—men whose 
labor, rubber and oil we prize; are 
they going to look to us as their 
protectors? Or will they foolishly 
turn to “undemocratic” Nippon? 

Come, let’s forget the ‘Four Free- 
doms,” you misled Jeffersonians. 
Let us grab the swag, boot the 
loot, and make hay while the sun 
still shines on Dixie and the hook- 
worm holds high his head in pride. 
That section of the country is 
drawling out its unlettered gim- 
cracks, unwashed and unashamed. 

Have a chaw, gentlemen—and a 
little more salt pork for your grits. 


Naughty, Naughty 


“IN OUR VILLAGE, we do things like that in the 
dark, behind the wall.”—Spokesman for Naga head- 
hunters, commenting on Hollywood love scenes, presented 
at a GI picture show. 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ Nothing can stop the ultimate 
full emancipation of the Negro 


History 4; On Oe Side 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Albert Deutsch 


F I WERE a Negro I'd be 
g proud of the heritage of my 


people. I would make it my 

business to learn as much 
as possible of the rich cultural his- 
tory of my race, which has been 
neglected or grossly suppressed by 
biased books and teachings. 

In my contacts with whites, I 
would neither cringe nor carry a 
chip on my shoulder. 

I would never forget that I am 
a human being first, an American 
second, and a Negro third. I 
wouldn’t be misled by “racist” 
propaganda, emanating from either 
white or Negro sources, which says 
that each race is different from all 
others, and must pursue its own 
destiny apart from other races. 

I would learn the available facts 
that prove that no face is innately 


ALBERT DEUTSCH is medical editor 
of the New York daily, PM. 


“inferior” or ‘“‘superior” to others; 
that the same red blood courses 
through the veins of all human be- 
ings, regardless of race; and that 
there is no scientific proof that any 
race is better equipped mentally or 
physically than any other race. 

I would actively participate in 
movements aimed at giving the 
Negro a just and equal status in 
American democracy. I wouldn’t be 
content to stand by while others do 
the job. I would certainly join the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People or the 
Urban League or both. 

I would actively support local and 
national drives to abolish the poll 
tax and otherwise achieve political 
equality for Negroes; to get equal 
rights in employment and upgrad- 
ing; to improve the special disad- 
vantages in health, welfare and 
housing facilities suffered by Ne- 
groes; to abolish Jim Crow prac- 
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tices wherever they exist. 

If I lived in a place where my 
constitutional right to vote was not 
abridged, I would never fail to ex- 
ercise that right. I would realize 
the power that lies in the vote. 
I would keep an eagle eye on the 
elected representatives from my dis- 
trict, urging them to vote for bills 
that are good, and against bad bills. 

I would watch out for misleaders 
within my race. I would realize 
that there are demagogues, self- 
seekers and crooks in every race. 
I would beware of those few who 
would sell out their own race to 
attain or keep places of prestige, 
power and profits for themselves. 
I would strive for unity between 
Organizations seeking race improve- 
ment, and to check the fratricidal 
strife and competition that some- 
times crops up between these or- 
ganizations. 

I would line up with the pro- 
gressive forces in this country that 
fight for the common man, what- 
ever his race might be. I would 
join a labor union wherever pos- 
sible, and participate in its activi- 
ties. Organized labor—despite the 

shameful Jim Crow practices of 
some unions—can be the most pow- 
erful spearhead in the fight for 
equal rights and equal opportuni- 
ties for all. I would never allow 


June 


myself to become a strikebreaker, 
or to be misled by “divide and 
rule” tactics aimed at splitting 
Negro and white workers. 

I would be heartened by the 
knowledge that hundreds of thou- 
sands of white people are thor- 
oughly ashamed of and disgusted 
with discriminatory practices against 
Negroes, and that tens of thousands 
are fighting side by side with Ne- 
groes in the cause of real democ- 
racy for all. 

I would be all-out for United 
Nations victory in this war, despite 
the many humiliations suffered by 
Negroes in the armed forces and in 
some war plants. I'd know that the 
Nazi-fascists everywhere would en- 
slave me, and that my future and 
that of my race is bound up with 
the victory of the democratic forces, 
I would remember that the great 
Soviet Union, which fights on our 
side, has completely abolished all 
forms of race inequality. 

I would never despair about the 
future. I would remember that only 
four-score years ago, my ancestors 
were slaves, and that my race has 
progressed far since then. History 
is on our side. Nothing can stop 
the ultimate full emancipation of 
the Negro in America, although 
evil forces may delay the day. I'd 
do all in my power to bring that 
day closer. 
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{ Sociologists disprove false 
beliefs about the Negro 


Man Ape? 


Condensed from The Protestant 


By Arthur Rex 


types in regard to the Ne- 

gro, that is, his common be- 

liefs about what sort of a 
person the colored man is, are very 
interesting to the sociologist. 

One of the most revealing socio- 
logical researches on the Negro is 
Deep South, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Four sociolo- 
gists studied a cotton growing com- 
munity from the ground up. They 
lived in the community and partici- 
pated in its everyday life. They ap- 
parently did not intend to demolish 
stereotypes, but, intentionally or 
not, their findings upset a number 
of cherished beliefs about the Ne- 
gro. 

Let us, then, look closely at the 
leading stereotypes and see whether 
they can stand up under examina- 
tion. We shall test eight of them. 

Stereotype No. 1: The Negro is 
a sort of an ape; he has much of 
the wild savage in him. 

This is the crudest of the stereo- 
types. White persons, when ques- 
tioned after making such a state- 
ment, will say emphatically but haz- 


Ts WHITE MAN'S stereo- 


ily that the Negro looks like an ape. 
When pressed for proofs, they may 
add that his jaw juts out like an 
ape’s jaw. 

We have to thank the anthropol- 
ogists for the destruction of this 
stereotype. They are specialists in 
the study of races. They note the 
bodily features of human beings, 
compare these features, and on this 
basis classify men into different 
races. 

Taking our cue from the anthro- 
pologists, we will show that the 
white man is closer to the ape than 
is the Negro. 

The first bodily feature we may 
note is thickness of lips. The Ne- 
gro has thick lips. The white has 
thin lips. The ape, too, has thin 
lips. Therefore, the white is nearer 
the ape level. 

’ Next, let us take texture of hair. 
The hair of the Negro is very short 
and frizzly. The hair of the white 
man is long and straight or wavy. 
As in the case of the white man, the 
hair of the ape is long and straight. 
Again, the white is closer to the 
ape. 
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Consider, now, hairiness of body. 
Negroes have very little hair on 
their bodies. Whites have much 
more bodily hair. Don’t white men 
brag about the hair on their chest? 
Well, apes’ bodies are covered with 
hair. Once more, we see how mucn 
closer to the ape is the white man. 

All this shows how foolish it is 
to say that a certain race ranks 
nearer than other races to the ape 
or other animal level. One can 
turn the tables simply by using an- 
other set of physical characteristics. 
There is no proof that one race is 
higher than another on the evolu- 
tionary scale. 

Stereotype No. 2: The Negro is 
thievish and dishonest, a natural- 
born stealer. 

It is revealed in Deep South that 
white men steal from, cheat, and 
gyp colored people in  whole- 
sale and shameless fashion. Whites 
themselves admit this. 

It is very common for white 
landlords to cheat their Negro ten- 
ants, who are cotton farmers, when 
lending them supplies and when 
paying them for their share of 
cotton. 


According to statements made 
by two prominent whites, a large 
planter and a business man, stealing 
from and cheating Negroes is a 
good old white custom. In some 
way or other most landlords cheat 
their tenants. Some go so far as 


to take a colored man’s last hog 
and chicken. 


DIGEST June 

Such thievery has reached the 
point where it is said that the large 
planters steal half of what they 
make. The poor Negro tenant may 
be short-weighted on his cotton, 
given a fake bill of sale or a mis- 
leading check, or overcharged on 
his account. 

His landlord may lend him 
money that should be his as right- 
ful payment for cotton raised and 
charge him 25 per cent interest to 
boot—charge him interest on his 
own money! 

Landlords appropriate AAA pay- 
ments due colored tenants by the 
device of arranging that the Ne- 
groes be regarded as share-tenants 
rather than cash-tenants even though 
they may pay cash rents. 

It is evident from these samples 
that many tricks of stealing and 
cheating are in the white man’s bag. 

White fraud is backed up by 
white force. Not only do whites 
steal from Negroes but they beat 
Negroes up if they protest against 
the stealing! 

Stereotype No. 3: The Negro is 
lazy and shiftless. 


As a matter of fact, we learn in 
Deep South that Negroes are better 
and more reliable workers than 
whites, and whites themselves 
say so. 

Moreover, most white landlords 
do no work at all on their planta- 
tions, not even the work of super- 
vision. Negroes plow, plant, and 
harvest the land and Negroes su- 
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pervise the work. Yes, Negro man- 
agers perform the highly respon- 
sible tasks of supervision. 

Stereotype No. 4: The Negro is 
a spendthrift and extravagant. 

But we are informed that white 
landlords and businessmen pro- 
moted the buying of luxuries among 
their tenants during boom years so 
as to make large profits. They ac- 
tually bragged about this promo- 
tion. The Negro was encouraged to 
buy anything from gold teeth to 
automobiles, and the very whites 
who brought on the splurge of 
spending condemned the Negro for 
his extravagance. 

Here is repeated an old trick of 
exploiters, namely, to plaster stereo- 
types on an abused group in order 
to mask their exploitation. They 
force the exploited group into a 
bad situation and then blame them 
for the fix they are in. The blame 
is neatly clinched by slapping a 
stereotype on the group. 

Stereotype No. 5: The Negro is 
ignorant, stupid, dumb. 

The truth is that whites will not 
give the Negro in the South a 
chance to be well-educated. They 
see to it that Negroes get very little 
and very poor schooling. 

Whites allow colored children 
only the most inferior school build- 
ings, equipment, and_ teachers. 
Equipment that is freely granted to 
white children will be denied col- 
ored children. Educational funds 
will be diverted from Negro schools 
to white schools. 
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Whites withhold education from 
Negroes intentionally, in order to 
keep them from catching on to ex- 
ploitation and fraud, to keep them 
dependent and submissive; in short, 
to hold them in an ignorant, slave- 
like condition. And, as one might 
guess, the Negro is thus easily 
branded as stupid and dumb. 

Stereotype No. 6: The Negro 
can’t do higher types of work; he 
just isn’t able to do skilled work 
or managerial work. 

We learn, however, that Negroes 
even in slave days did highly skilled 
work. It was largely their skilled 
labor that built the plantation man- 
sions in the section of country 
studied in Deep South. Even today 
colored artisans hold an important 
position in the building trades of 
Southern cities. 

In shops and mills colored work- 
ers will do highly skilled work 
that whites are supposed to do and 
get no credit for it, whether in 
status or in higher wages. Negro 
helpers, for instance, do the work 
of their masters even to the extent 
of performing the duties of a fore- 
man; but the white “‘superiors” get 
both the title and the extra money 
which go with their reputed posi- 
tion, while the colored helpers con- 
tinue to play their servile role and 
to draw their miserable wages. 

Despite the land monopoly of 
the whites and many other handi- 
caps, some of which previously have 
been mentioned, colored men by 
dint of hard work and good man- 
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agement have succeeded in buying 
land of their own. 

Stereotype No. 7: The Negro is 
immoral, is sexually loose. 

But if we look into this charge, 
we find that whites set the pace 
here. We find that the white man’s 
exploitation of the Negro is sexual 
as well as economic and social. For 
the white man visits Negro pros- 
titutes, picks up Negro girls on the 
streets, has sex relations with his 
Negro servants, keeps Negro mis- 
tresses. 

Until recently, some fifteen years 
ago, we are told that one could see 
white planters riding with their 
Negro and white families in the 
same carriage. The colored family 
would sit in front with the coach- 
man; the white family would be 
seated with the master. 

White men, as we might gather, 
can with impunity have sexual re- 
lations with colored girls who ap- 
peal to them; but let there be even 
a suspicion of Negro men having 
sexual relations with white women, 
and the Negroes are punished with 
terrible brutality. Torture and 
lynching may be their lot. 

Stereotype No. 8: The Negro is 
happy and contented, like a carefree 
child or a thoughtless savage. 

This stereotype is especially use- 
ful since the whites may readily 
say, “See how happy he is; why 
change his condition?” 

But the Negro spirituals and 
blues, cries from his very heart and 
soul, give the lie to this easy no- 


tion. 

The commercialized blues of the 
night clubs and the kindred song 
hits of the day are not Negro music. 
This sentimental twaddle is cheap 
counterfeit palmed off as blues for 
the entertainment of a stereotype- 
ridden public. Colored singers and 
musicians must of necessity serve 
such trashy fare to whites, for it is 
the only way they can be sure of 
a living. So they put on happy 
masks and give the public what it 
has been led to expect. 

The real blues and spirituals are 
songs of misery and oppression, of 
defiance and revolt, of mockery and 
satire, of release and abandon. A 
people’s soul gives out in these 
songs. 

Listen, for instance, to the song 
of woe, “Trouble,” now available 
in record form in the album Chain 
Gang. Listen to ‘Southern Expo- 
sure,” the song in which the Negro 
complains bitterly that the boss 
takes his crop and the poll tax 
takes his vote. 

Listen to “Defense Factory Blues,” 
which utters the plaint of the Ne- 
gro worker, refused a job at the 
defense factory, who asks for some 
democracy to defend. Both songs 
are to be found in the album of 
Jim Crow blues, Southern Exposure. 

The history of the South during 
the so-called happy slave days is 
dotted with Negro uprisings and 
revolts. Neither in the past nor in 
the present do we find the Negro 
contented with his lot. 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Zora Neale Hurston 


Y MOST humiliating Jim 
V}] Crow experience came in 
New York instead of the 
South as one would have 
expected. It was in 1931 when Mrs. 
R. Osgood Mason was financing 
my researches in anthropology. I 
returned to New York from the 
Bahama Islands ill with some dis- 
turbances of the digestive tract. 

Godmother (Mrs. Mason liked 
for me to call her Godmother) be- 
came concerned about my condition 
and suggested a certain white spe- 
cialist at her expense. His office 
was in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Paul Chapin called up and 
made the appointment for me. The 
doctor told the wealthy and promi- 
nent Paul Chapin that I would get 
the best of care. 

So two days later I journeyed to 
Brooklyn to submit myself to the 
care of the great specialist. 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON is the 
author of several books, the most recent 
of which is her autobiography, Dust 
Tracks on the Road. She has a national 
reputation as a folk-lore authority. 


His reception room was more 
than swanky, with a magnificent 
hammered copper door and other 
decor on the same plane as the door. 

But his receptionist was obvi- 
ously embarrassed when I showed 
up. I mentioned the appointment 
and got inside the door. She went 
into the private office and stayed a 
few minutes, then the doctor ap- 
peared in the door all in white, 
looking very important, and also 
very unhappy from behind his 
rotund stomach. 

He did not approach me at all, 
but told one of his nurses to take 
me into a private examination room. 

The room was private all right, 
but I would not rate it highly as an 
examination room. Under any other 
circumstances, I would have sworn 
it was a closet where the soiled 
towels and uniforms were tossed 
until called for by the laundry. But 
I will say this for it, there was a 
chair in there wedged in between 
the wall and the pile of soiled linen. 

The nurse took me in there, 
closed the door quickly and disap- 
peared. The doctor came in imme- 
diately and began in a desultory 
manner to ask me about symptoms. 
It was evident he meant to get me 
off the premises as quickly as pos- 
sible. Being the sort of objective 
person I am, I did not get up and 
sweep out angrily as I was first dis- 
posed to do. I stayed to see just 
what would happen, and further to 
torture him more. He went through 
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some motions, stuck a tube down 
my throat to extract some bile from 
my gall bladder, wrote a prescrip- 
tion and asked for twenty dollars 
as a fee. 

I got up, set my hat at a reckless 
angle and walked out, telling him 
that I would send him a check, 


which I never did. I went away 
feeling the pathos of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

And I still mean pathos, for I 
know that anything with such a 
false foundation cannot last. Whom 
the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad. 


Press he Clergy 


JUST HOW MUCH of a part books play in molding 
public opinion is hard to say, but here is a piece of evi- 
dence on the right side of the ledger. Edward Loughlin, 
the Tammany leader, went up to Harlem to discuss the 
next Democratic candidate for Congress from that district. 
The district leaders all came in with the names of their 
candidates in their pockets. 

“Don’t bother to take the names of your men out of 
your pockets, boys,” said Mr. Loughlin. “I’ve just been 
reading that chapter in Roi Ottley’s ‘New World A-Com- 
ing’ on Adam Powell. There’s our man.” And Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist 


Church, got the nomination. 
Sterling North, New York Post 
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{ Richmond Barthe owes success as a 
sculptor to the help of a Jesuit priest 


JI n Markle 


Condensed from Press Association, Inc. 


By Jack O’Brian 


O RICHMOND BARTHE, 

the distinguished Negro 

sculptor, the face of Christ 

is not the ascetic, suffering 

face familiar to churchgoers, but 

the virile, seamed, weather-strength- 

ened face of a fisherman—and that 

is how he will present the Saviour 

in his next effort, a life-size figure 
in white marble. 

Barthe has been acclaimed as an 
artist of mounting stature and sure 
ability. Recently, he finished a 
model in clay of the youthful Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the circuit-riding IIli- 
nois lawyer, that showed scrupulous 
care, study and effort. It will be 
executed finally in Tennessee pink 
marble. 

Young, dignified, conservative, 
Richmond Barthe was born in New 
Orleans and was able only to finish 
first grade. He doesn’t talk much 
about his early years, jumps almost 
immediately to praising the Rev. 
Harry F. Kane, S. J., a Jesuit priest. 
Through the priest’s aid he spent 
four years in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, learning first to paint. 


In 1929 came a Julius Rosenwald 
scholarship in New York and his 
first exhibition came the next year, 
in Chicago. Thereafter, several one- 
man shows brought steadily increas- 
ing praise. 

Experts say Barthe’s style is mid- 
way between the abstract, modernis- 
tic treatment and older realism. 

“I do not identify myself with 
any particular school,” he says. “I 
have always tried to express myself 
and my own experience. I will not 
follow a modern trend until I actu- 
ally feel the need of expressing 
myself in that style.” 

Barthe says the fact that he is a 
Negro helps, rather than hurts, his 
career. As a student in Chicago, 
he was the only Negro in his class; 
therefore, he says, his work came 
in for more interested scrutiny than 
other students. He’s “sure there 
were better students doing better 
work at the time who went un- 
noticed.” 

Art, says Barthe, is not racial. 
For him there is no “Negro art.” 
He has not limited himself to Ne- 
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gro subjects. It makes no difference 
whether he is to model a Scandi- 
navian or an African dancer. 

“For instance,” he explains, “I 
selected a young Negro for the 
marble head ‘Jimmie,’ because of 
his peculiarly engaging smile. If he 
had been white and had had the 
same smile I would have chosen him 
just as readily.” 

Original Barthe works and repro- 
ductions are in galleries and private 
collections here and abroad. His 
bronze bust of John Gielgud, the 
British actor, is permanently exhib- 
ited in the New Theater in London. 
Several pieces are to be seen in 
New York; one of his works, ‘““The 
Mother,” was shown at the World’s 


Fair exhibition of contemporary art. 
Modeled with restraint, it depicts 
the grief of a Negro mother receiv. 
ing into her arms the body of her 
lynched son. 

Barthe said a Negro artist faced 
with the sort of favorable publicity 
he has received in the last few years 
must be increasingly careful of pos- 
sible dangers. A Negro who is 
praised for a first novel, or a first 
artistic expression of any sort can 
not believe he has arrived with that 
single work. 

“That goes in any art, particularly 
for the Negro, who frequently 
draws comment from the fact of his 
race. It is a tremendous responsi- 
bility.” 


Asleep In Deep 


“THIS IS THE fourth morning you've been late, 

Susan,” said the mistress to her Negro maid. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied Susan, “I overslept myself.” 

“Where is the clock I gave you?” 

“In my room, Ma’am.” 

“Don’t you wind it up?” 

“Oh, yes! I wind it up, Ma’am.” 

“And do you set the alarm?” 


“Every night.” 


‘But don’t you hear the alarm in the morning, Susan?” 
“No, Ma’am. That’s the trouble. You see, the thing 
goes off while I’m asleep.” 


The Christian Herald 
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{ A Russian baroness conducts unique 
institution for the poor of Harlem 


H. 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


By Eddie 


T WAS, of course, an acci- 
Y dent that Anne came to see 
me that particular day. But 
it was an accident, I believe, 
ordained before the earth began to 
cool, before the land rose up above 
the tumbling seas or the first stars 
affixed themselves in the heavens. 
Anne lived on an estate in Con- 
necticut. She was taking her station 
wagon there, when passing through 
Larchmont, N. Y., she happened to 
remember me. 
I hadn't seen her in years. And 
years passed before I saw her again. 
“What are you working on 
now?’’ she happened to ask. And 
without hesitation I told her, 
though, like every other magazine 
writer I know, I am extremely secre- 
tive about my work until it has 
appeared in print. 


EDDIE DOHERTY is a roving re- 
porter on the staff of the Chicago Sun. 
He is an outstanding Catholic layman 
and writes numerous articles for the 
Catholic press. 


Doherty 


“Harlem,” I said, “the wickedest 
city in the world. The colored dis- 
trict in New York that contains a 
little less than half a million people 
in a little more than 50 square 
blocks—the land of muggings and 
murders and mad gayety and 
microbes—the neighborhood that 
never goes to sleep. 

Helen Worden of the World- 
Telegram sold the magazine on the 
idea, and the boss asked me to help 
out, simply because he was afraid 
to have a white girl travel alone 
through those streets.” 


Anne laughed. “There is a white 
woman in Harlem who loves it. She 
doesn’t think Harlem is wicked or 
dangerous. And if you don’t see 
her you won't get the real low-down 
on Harlem. She’s a sort of mission- 
ary, a Russian refugee, a baroness, 
but she lives as the Negroes live, 
in poverty. 

“In Russia this woman had every- 
thing. Her father was a colonel in 
one of the czar’s crack regiments, 
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and he was one of Nicky’s pet diplo- 
mats, too. She was married to a 
baron whose family owned all the 
cotton mills in Russia. During the 
war she was a nurse, and was deco- 
rated several times for bravery 
under fire. 

“The revolution took everything 
she had. She escaped, and came to 
America. Now she lives in a filthy 
tenement in Harlem, wears clothes 
given her by people who think they 
are noble when they throw away 
their worn-out rags—and spends 
every waking moment trying to ease 
the lot of the Negro.” 

“Peace!” I cried. “What is her 
mame, where does she live, and 
when is the best time to see her?” 

Anne reached for her hat. She 
had 100 miles to go in only 90 
minutes. 

“She is the Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck, and anybody in Harlem will 
tell you where she lives. They may 
not know her name. Just ask for 
the Madonna of Harlem.” 

We found the Baroness a few 
days later, Miss Worden and I. She 
was at her desk in the Martin de 
Porres library, one of the several 
places on 135th St. between Lenox 
and Fifth Avenues which constitute 
Friendship House. She was at the 
telephone, making notes with a 
fountain pen that leaked, and gaz- 
ing out on the dirty street where 
scores of ragged Negro children 
were playing. 

She was a large woman, pleasant- 
faced, happy. Her blonde braided 


June 


hair was piled into a coronet ; combs 
peered out of the golden mass, 
threatening to fall any instant. A 
torn blue sweater-coat covered her 
wide shoulders, but left her arms 
bare to the elbows. The frayed 
edges of the sweater-coat were held 
together by an exquisite antique 
brooch, and blue earrings dangled 
from the lobes of her ears. 

She hung up the receiver when 
she saw us, came around the edge 
of the desk, and greeted us with 
ink-stained hands, smiling, 
shining sky-blue eyes. There were 
holes in her stockings, I saw; and 
her plaid skirt had been patched. 

“Come in, come in,” she urged. 
“Welcome to Friendship House.” 

Yet a few seconds later we felt 
anything but welcome. “Reporters,” 
she cried, “coming to write up Har- 
lem! The dirt. The night clubs. 
The crimes. So Harlem is now the 
wickedest city in the world!” 

Her voice thrilled me. It was 
sweet, but husky; and an echo of the 
thunder of the anger of God was 
in it. 

“That's the prosecution’s side, 
Baroness,” Miss Worden said. “We 
come to you for the defense.” 

“Maybe you are right,” the Bar- 
oness conceded. ‘But if Harlem is 
so wicked, whose is the fault? 
Harlem does not wish to be wicked. 
Neither does it wish to be dirty, 
nor poor, nor eaten up with dis- 
ease. Who created this Harlem? 
Not the Negroes. They are kept 
in want and misery and degrada- 
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tion and sin by circumstances they 
are powerless to fight.” 

The Baroness lighted a cigarette, 
leaned back in her chair, and blew 
a cloud of smoke toward the statue 
of a Negro, in front of which 
burned a small vigil light. 

“You think Harlem is wicked be- 
cause two sins are prevalent here, 
adultery and murder. If I may say 
so, these are honest, natural sins. 
And perhaps God almighty will 
not punish them so severely as He 
will the chill, small, calculated sins 
of Park Avenue. 

“Some women in Harlem sell 
themselves to live. Most of the 
families here, about 90% of them, 
are on so-called relief — never 
enough for their rent and food and 
medicine and clothes, never enough 
to cover even their bare necessities. 
Who buys these women? The low- 
est types of white men. And what 
do they pay? As little as they can. 
Judas got 30 pieces of silver for 
selling his Master—but many a 
14-year-old in Harlem has had to 
sell herself for 25 copper pennies.” 

Sometimes the woman’s voice was 
as cold as Siberian winters. Some- 
times it was as warm as Crimean 
summers. Sometimes it was soft, 
murmuring, tender. And some- 
times it stung like whips. 

Frequently she was interrupted 
by visitors: an elderly Negro lady 
with a baby; a man who walked 
with two canes; a mendicant ask- 
ing for money or food; a young 
man with a worried face and 


a tale of sickly children, inade- 
quately housed; a girl who needed 
an operation. 

The Baroness greeted each as 
though he were her best friend, 
whom she hadn't seen in years. She 
handed out money, meal tickets, 
clothing, advice. She called a doc- 
tor, dentist, grocer, retail butcher. 
She called in assistants, young men 
and women, bright, eager kids in 
clothing as shabby as her own, and 
introduced the visitors. 

The Baroness told many stories 
about Harlem. Some of these sto- 
ries we incorporated into our tale 
of the wicked city; some we did 
not, could not, ever put into print. 
They were too poignant, unbeliev- 
ably tragic; too damning in their 
significance. 

I went back again and again to 
Friendship House and the Harlem 
Madonna — and a new world 
opened to me, gradually. Some- 
times the Baroness was not there. 
She was in Chicago, or St. Paul, or 
Schenectady, or Ypsilanti, or What 
Cheer, Iowa, lecturing. It was her 
lectures, mostly, that supported 
Friendship House. She made $6,000 
a year lecturing. It cost her $16,000 
to run the place. She wrote begging 
letters. She published a newspaper 
that sold for 50 cents a year — and 
added substantially to the revenues. 
People all over the country sent in 
donations now and then. 

The place had a cheerful atmos- 
phere even in her absence. There 
were always girls and young men 
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there who felt it a privilege to serve 
the Negro. They worked without 
pay. They wore duds that came out 
of the clothing room after the Ne- 
groes had taken their pick. They 
ate at a common table in a flat 
across the street—-a cockroach 
merry-go-round known as “Ma- 
donna Flat.” Sometimes there was 
tea and toast and a little stewed 
fruit, served on a long pine table. 
Sometimes there was chicken and 
roast beef and three or four vege- 
tables and cake and pie. It all de- 
pended on what had been donated. 

The boys and girls worked 12 
hours a day. They went to church 
every morning, and in the after- 
noon, too, if there was any time. 
They were college graduates, nearly 
every one. Most of them had given 
up good jobs to work in Friendship 
House without pay. The happiest 
young men and women I had ever 
met, and the craziest! All the girls 
rouged their lips and painted their 
fingernails. 

“If we didn’t use rouge and nail 
polish,” one of them explained, 
“the Negro women might think we 
were trying to teach them a lesson. 
Either that or they’d think we were 
sloppy and careless, and that we 
weren't bothering to look our best 
for them.” 

They told me many stories of the 
Baroness — her life as a nurse in 
the first World War, her wander- 
ings as a fugitive from the bolshe- 
viki, her career in the U. S. and 
Canada as laundress, waitress, maid, 


June 


cook, dishwasher in a cheap restau- 
rant, saleswoman, lecturer. They 
told me how she came to establish 
Friendship House in Harlem, on 
St. Valentine’s day in 1938. 

“She had $3 and a typewriter. A 
charitable organization rented her a 
flat in Harlem. She slept on the 
floor, with newspapers under her 
and above her, with roaches and 
rats all around her. Everyone 
thought she was either crazy or im- 
moral. Some thought she was both. 

“Today she conducts five con- 
verted stores on 135th St. She has 
this library, the clothing room 
where a poor woman can get a de- 
cent gown, a good pair of shoes, a 
pretty hat, underwear for the chil- 
dren, or maybe a good thick over- 
coat for her husband—and the 
playrooms for the children. She 
takes care of 300 children, and 
juvenile delinquency has decreased 
14 per cent since she came. She 
teaches them games, crafts, dances, 
a thousand things. 

“She has put a number of boys 
and girls through college; found 
jobs for others, and for their 
fathers and mothers. She has start- 
ed cooperatives and credit unions, 
study clubs and social clubs. 

“And always and forever she 
fights for full justice for the Negro, 
as guaranteed by the Constitution 
and decreed by the Son of God, 
who said, ‘As long as you did it to 
one of these My least brethren, you 
did it to Me’.” 

The place seemed to have a magic 
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that altered all who came. Even tax 
collectors were affected in that li- 
brary. I was there when two of them 
came to examine the books. They 
saw something sinister in the fact 
that the Baroness had made over 
$6,000, but had given Uncle Sam 
not one penny. Before they left, 
each put a $5 bill in her hand. 

Money came to Friendship House 
in strange ways — and always when 
most needed. On the day the 
Baroness opened the library, a tall, 
frowning Negro entered. 

“White woman,” he demanded 
immediately, ‘‘what’s your racket?” 

“God,” said the Baroness, smil- 
ing. 

“Sister,” said the caller, “it bet- 
ter be God; or else. . . . I’m the 
boss of all the rackets on this street. 
You better see me if you’re pulling 
anything funny.” 

Weeks later the Baroness came 
to open the library and saw a small, 
melancholy old man washing the 
outside of the big window. He was 
equipped with a long-handled 
brush, a bucket, and a quantity of 
old rags that hung from his belt 
like scalps. 

“Why are you here?” she asked. 
“T didn’t ask anybody to wash that 
window.” 

“I'm here because I’m here,” the 
melancholy man responded. ‘That's 
why I’m here.” 

“Well, won’t you come in and 
get warm? Maybe I can get you a 
cup of coffee.” 

“No’m. I gotta wash this yere 


winder, and that’s all. I don’t gotta 
drink no coffee.” 

The racket boss came in after the 
window had been cleaned. He ex- 
amined it thoroughly, then tipped 
his hat. “This winder gets washed 
every week,” he said. “If it ain’t, 
you tell me.” 

Strange things happened there- 
after. Strange, furtive, and em- 
barrassed men came with hams 
wrapped in newspapers, chickens in 
paper bags, vegetables in baskets, 
money in sealed envelopes, and once 
two bottles of gin wrapped in a 
gunny sack. And one day the 
racketeer returned, bareheaded, and 
rolled a pair of dice on the library 
desk. 

“Sister,” he said, “you keep these. 
I got no use for them.” 

“They are no good?” the Baron- 
ess asked. 

“No good? Lady, them dice is 
the most educated pair of bones in 
Harlem. You get in a tight place, 
them dice will get you out. Don’r 
even have to whisper to them, no 
ma'am.” 

“Thank you,” the lady said. “I’ve 
been in many tight places, but it 
was the Holy Ghost who always got 
me out of them. I never thought 
of dice.” 

She put the cubes away and for- 
got them until the racket boss came 
back, months later. He was a dif- 
ferent man. He subdued, 
moody, afraid of something. 

“Let me help you,” the Baroness 
pleaded. 
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“Nothing you can do, I guess,” 
the racket boss said. “It’s the boys. 
I used to treat em rough and make 
‘em like it. Now they laugh at me. 
I got to go. I got to git out of 
Harlem.” 

“Why do they laugh?” 

The man hung his head. “Be- 
cause I’m back in the church,” he 
said. “That's why.” 

He looked at her sharply, half 
expecting she, too, would laugh. 
He was astonished to see tears shin- 
ing in her eyes. “Something's wor- 
rying you, too,” he said. “You need 
money again.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “but then 
I always do.” 

“Well,” the man got up smiling, 
“T’'ll be seeing you.” 

He returned that afternoon with 
a gallon of ice cream in one hand 
and a market basket full of ice-cold 
drinks in the other. The Baroness 
was not there. He left an envelope 
for her. 

There was $75 in the envelope, 
and a note: “Baroness, I showed 
them boys I’m still the boss—this 
time with honest dice. I got to skip 
town, but you still get your win- 
ders washed, like always. Your pal, 
George.” 

“I love this Harlem,”’ a man said 
one night. “It’s dirty and noisy and 
verminous, but it has a flavor. The 
Negroes don’t mind anything. They 
laugh. And O the rich warm laugh- 
ter one hears! They are a happy- 


go-lucky people.” 
“Nonsense,” the Baroness said in 
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her forthright way. “Don’t tell me 
you are one of those insufferably 
ignorant white men who thinks all 
Negroes are happy even in tight 
shoes.” 

A group of Negroes passed by 
the door, laughing. “Listen to 
that.” said the man. 

“I know those people,” the Ba- 
roness said. ‘The old woman with 
the red feather in her hat was told 
yesterday that she has cancer. Her 
daughter knifed a white man six 
months ago and is doing life in 
jail. Her husband, a Harvard 
Ph.D. who speaks three languages, 
lost his job because a white man ap- 
plied for it. He worked in a lava- 
tory in Brooklyn for $12 a week. 

“One of the men with her goes 
to trial next week on a charge of 
peddling dope. I managed to get 
a lawyer for him. That’s how I 
know. He’s suffering from t.b. and 
will undoubtedly die in jail, unless 
one of the gang kills him before 
the trial, so he cannot tell the 
truth. 

“The pretty woman without a 
hat came home from Harlem hos- 
pital yesterday. She fell down the 
steps in the dark hallway of her 
home, and lost her baby. She, too, 
was almost dead before the ambu- 
lance arrived. 

“So they laugh. Their laughter 
is born of despair, Mister, and de- 
fiance, and a nobility of soul hard 
for anyone not a Negro to under- 
stand. The rich warm laughter of 
the Negroes! That kind of talk 
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makes me sick. It’s the way men 
talk who think all Negroes are 
lazy, that they won't work for a 
pittance because they have a pit- 
tance; that they are all thieves; that 
they want only watermelons and 
pork chops; that they lust for every 
white woman they see, no matter 
how ugly or old she may be; and 
that they’re all abysmally ignorant 
and always will be.” 

The voice of the Harlem Ma- 
donna crying for interracial justice 
was but one of many voices crying 
in the wilderness of prejudice and 
hate. But, because she was as one 
of them, her voice was able to pen- 
etrate the consciences of thousands. 

During the riot in Harlem, which 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia declared 
was not a race riot, armies of men 
and women went up and down all 
the streets of Harlem that evening 
in July, breaking open every store, 
looting the shelves of merchandise, 
smashing windows, slugging pedes- 
trians, even attacking policemen, 
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but not a single unit of Friendship 
House was entered. Not a window 
was shattered. Not a door had even 
so much as a scratch on its blue 
paint! 

I met the blue-eyed, breathless, 
eager Anne not long ago in New 
York; this time not by accident. 
And again we spoke of Harlem and 
its Madonna. 

“Thank you for sending me into 
her world,” I said. “I was fasci- 
nated by that world. I fell in love 
with it. I fell in love with dirty, 
noisy, smelly, glamorous Harlem, 

Anne jumped up, her eyes shin- 
ing with a million glad little stars. 
“And with its Madonna?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Oh, yes. With 
her especially.” 

“And, don’t tell me you let her 
get away from you?” 

“Not so,” I said. ‘Not so. I 
married her, Anne. So now, God 
love you, I’m part of Friendship 
House.” 


THE TWO SONS of Ibn Saud, ruler of Saudi Arabia, 
visited the United States recently, and were wined and 
dined royally. But one of them expressed some symbolic 
displeasure about American manners, especially in elevators. 


“In my country, the people kiss my feet, here they step 
on them.” 


Newsweek 


NEWSREEL 


Condensed from Afro-American 


old Baltimore, Maryland, high 
school pupil, has been chosen as 
the “kid brother we'd like to 
come home to” by twenty-one 
members of the all-white 1023rd A.M. Squadron, at Laredo, Tex. 

With this honor, James received a pair of silver wings sent 
by Pvt. Ernest A. Mortitz, who was responsible for James’s selec- 
tion and who described the youngster as ‘‘a true and sincere pal.” 

The two struck up an acquaintance by mail six months ago 
when James wrote a congratulatory letter to Private Mortitz after 
a letter by the soldier appeared in a movie magazine. James lives 
at 1620 Etting Street. 

“After receiving 123 letters and nineteen post-cards from 
James in six months, the boys in my outfit considered him a war- 
time morale builder and agreed that he should receive some re- 
ward,” Private Mortitz declared. “So I presented him with the 
silver gunner’s wings with my greatest respect and gratitude for 
such friendship.” 

Copyright, Afro-American, April 15, 1944 


_ S: >> IN 1934, George Gershwin 
aga o a unger 


had a letter from a student at 
New York’s Juilliard School of 

Music, begging him to audition 

her for a bit part in an opera he 
had written called Porgy. Gershwin listened raptly to olive- 
skinned Anne Brown, not only offered her the feminine lead, but 
renamed the composition in her honor: Porgy and Bess. 

Today a serious concert singer, Anne took time off this spring 
to make a movie, Warners’ Rhapsody in Blue. It is the story ot 
Gershwin’s life, and Anne is cast as herself, re-enacting the large 
part she played in Gershwin’s understanding of Negro music. 

Daughter of a Baltimore doctor, with musical talent inherited 
from a grandmother who took up the violin wben she was fifty, 
Anne has a well-knit educational background: Morgan College 
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in Baltimore; Columbia’s Teachers College, New York; Juilliard. 
She has graduated from stage roles in Mamba’s Daughters and 
Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds to soloist with the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra under Stokowski, appearances with New York’s Philhar- 
monic and concert jaunts with all the aspects of triumphal tours. 
Critics bask in Miss Brown’s warm, full-throated voice, but 
admit that much of her overwhelming box-office draw is due to 
her provocative beauty and her acting, which has injected a lively 

whiff of Broadway into the stale air of concert halls. 
Copyright, Look, May 16, 1944 


What Do You Think? >» A COMMETTEE named to 


investigate charges lodged by 


Condeneed fram AMP Senator Theodore Bilbo of Mis- 


sissippi against a teacher at the 

Delta State Teachers College 
whom he declared was advocating ‘“‘racial equality,” cleared the 
teacher, a Mrs. Louise Perry, of the charges, but some of the 
investigators unearthed some facts about the Necro Dicest that 
we never knew before. 

The Necro Dicest was used by Mrs. Perry as source material 
for classroom discussions of the race problem and two members 
of the state board of college trustees who probed Bilbo’s charges 
were alarmed by her choice. 

“Mrs. Perry frankly admitted that she was a subscriber to 2 
monthly publication—NeGro Dicest—and that she furnished 
copies of this publication to members of her class as a source 
from which to get material for the class discussions of the Negro 
question,” the minority report stated. 

“This publication consists of a grouping of condensed extracts 
of articles on the Negro and social relationships, advocating so- 
cial equality and racial inter-marriage. 

“It is apparent that the furnishing by Mrs. Perry of this inflam- 
matory and obnoxious literature, contrary to the every concept of 
white supremacy, has had the disastrous effect of impregnating 
the minds of young Mississippi girls with abhorrent ideas and 
opinions. 

“The copies of this publication were taken to the dormitory 
and were read by others than members of the class. 


Copyright, Associated Negro Press 
(April 17, 1944) 


CHATTER 


We are going to treat the Negro 
fairly, but in so doing, we do not 
intend for him to take over our elec- 
tion system or attend our white 
schools. 

Sen. Burnet R. Maybank 
of South Carolina 


Most fair-minded Southerners ad- 
mit that there should be no discrim- 
ination in the eyes of the law, but 
few—whether they are black or 
white—desire to abrogate all social 
distinctions, nor is it in the province 
of the church, as we conceive it, to 
bring this about. . . . 


Rev. Stuart R. Oglesby, Chairman 
Presbyterian Church Committee 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Not only are the white people 
being betrayed by a lot of alien- 
minded crackpots here in Washing- 
ton but the Negroes of the South 
are having their last hope of peace 
and harmony with their white 
neighbors destroyed. 

Rep. Rankin 
of Mississippi 


The vast majority of the citizens 
of this nation, regardless of their 
sectional location, want this to re- 
main a white man’s country. Today 
the issue of white supremacy trans- 
cends all others in importance to 
the people of the South. 


Mike Sennett O'Connor, former 
Governor of Mississippi 


The time has come when we must 
draw the color line so tight that no 
man, whether he be sinner, saint, 
steward, elder, deacon, pastor, priest 
or bishop, shall be permitted in the 
name of the church or the Bible to 
expound theories of God’s teach- 
ings that would most certainly lead 
to sin, miscegenation, intermarriage, 
or social equality in any form be- 


_tween the Negro and the white 


man. 


Sen. Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippi 


The whole Fair Employment 
Practice setup is strictly Negro dom- 
inated, with just enough whites to 
give a slight diversity of color. 


Rep. Gibson 
of Georgia 


We South Carolinians will take 
the necessary methods to retain 
white supremacy in our primaries 
and to safeguard the homes and 
happiness of our people. 


Gov. Olin Johnston 
of South Carolina 


With the help of God Almighty, 
Negroes never will vote at the polls 
in my state if I have to bite the 
dust to keep them from it. 


Rep. John D. Long, 
South Carolina State Legislator 


YES, 


HERE IS no need of talking 

j about whether the Negro 

should migrate North. He 

has been doing it for the 

past two hundred years, and will 

continuue. Perhaps the question 

might be phrased, “Is Negro mi- 

gtation to the North a good thing?” 
I think it is. 

A Negro leaving Mississippi be- 
comes enfranchised as soon as he 
crosses the Mason-Dixon line. He 
has a right to send his children to 
a school which approximates, if it 
does not equal, the type of school 
white children attend. He has the 
theoretical right to use the public 
services of the community and sel- 
dom encounters gross inequalities 
from social service agencies. 


HORACE R. CAYTON is director of 
the Parkway Community House in Chi- 
cago, conducts a labor column in the 
Pittsburgh Courier and makes frequent 
contributions to newspapers and periodi- 
cals. 


By Horace 


Negroes 
the 
Migrate Vorts ? 


R. Cayton 


He has, on paper at least, equal 
civil rights and protection from the 
law. Certainly he can shake off 
many of the fears and insecurities 
which attend every-day life in the 
South. If he happens to talk back 
to a white man, he will not be 
lynched. He does not have to live 
in constant fear that white men will 
insult or molest his daughter while 
he is helpless to protect her. 

Until recently 90 per cent of the 
Negro population lived in. the 
South. The Negro problem was 
considered as sectional. But since 
the time of the old Underground 
Railroad, there has been a constant 
stream of migration. During and 
after the first World War, the 
great migration took place, when 
probably a million and a half Ne- 
groes moved from southern cities, 
towns, and rural areas to the great 
industrial centers of the middle 
West and East. 

Although the migration slowed 
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down after 1924, there was a con- 
stant trickle which gradually in- 
creased in size as the depression set 
in. Negroes could obtain more on 
relief in Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
New York than they could as share- 
croppers in Georgia. With the ad- 
vent of the second World War, the 
migration of Negroes to all sections 
of the North has further increased 
as well as to the cities of the Far 
West. 

The migration to the West, al- 
though it does not involve such 
large numbers of people as that to 
the eastern and middle-western 
cities, is probably the most dra- 
matic. 

This section of the country is 
experiencing the same problems 
in adjusting southern Negroes to 
an industrial environment that mid- 
dle-western and eastern cities ex- 


perienced during World War I. 


Seattle has increased its Negro pop- 
ulation from 3,500 to nearly 15,- 
000; San Francisco’s has grown 
from around 4,000 to nearly 20,000. 

Los Angeles, with a Negro popu- 
lation of 60,000 in 1940, had ap- 
proximately 125,000 by the end of 
1943. The West Coast, then, pro- 
vides a microcosm in which to ex- 
amine the relative merits and de- 
merits of Negro migration of the 
present era. 

The rapid expansion of the Ne- 
gro community of these western 
cities has created tension and fric- 
tion. The old Negro settlers in these 
cities—relatively privileged in com- 


June 


parison with other sections of the 
country—have suffered certain loss- 
es of civil and social rights because 
of the influx of the uncouth, crude, 
and uneducated southern plantation 
Negroes who have had none of 
their advantages. 

The old pattern of a tolerant 
race relations situation is being 
strained to the breaking point and 
a new pattern, incorporating many 
more aspects of segregation and 
discrimination, is evolving. All this 
is of great concern to the old Negro 
residents of Seattle, of San Fran- 
cisco, and of Los Angeles. 

If we can use Chicago and New 
York as examples, however, we 
can predict that this is just a tran- 
sitory stage and there are many ad- 
vantages which these old residents 
will gain from the migration if 
their prejudices and fears do not 
keep them from exploiting the sit- 
uation. In a few years, the same 
people who have bemoaned the 
coming of the crude southern Ne- 
groes will be the businessmen who 
serve the migrants. 

As professional people—doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, social workers— 
they will have an economic base on 
which to exist as a functional upper 
class. As professional politicians 
they will begin to have a voice in 
the municipality by virtue of an 
organized Negro vote. Cultural ac- 
tivities denied them to a large ex- 
tent will be possible within a 
larger and expanded Negro com- 
munity. 
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All this will more than compen- 
sate for the rather spurious civil 
and social rights that they enjoyed 
as an isolated and small minority 
in cities which did not show a great 
deal of acute prejudice toward them 
but extended them few economic, 
political, or cultural opportunities. 
Northern Negroes should not only 
welcome the migration but encour- 
age it in every way possible. This 
would be the best possible contribu- 
tion they could make to the ad- 
vancement of the entire Negro pop- 
ulation. 


The protection of Negroes in the 
South, as well as their advancement 
in the North, is dependent on the 
concerted political action of Ne- 
groes who migrated to the North 
during the first World War. 


Much more important than their 
political strength, however, is the 
fact that by this migration the Ne- 
gto problem is becoming a national 
problem. Many northern whites— 
including northern liberals—could 
weep crocodile tears about lynch- 
ings and other forms of maltreat- 
ment of Negroes in the South with- 
out feeling that the question in any 
way involved them. 

At the present time, there is 


By F. D. 


T IS PRETTY obvious that 
Yq there is much to be said on 
both sides of this question. 
My taking the negative side 
in this instance is not intended to 


hardly a city in the country which 
does not have its share of Negroes 
and does not feel the pressure of 
this problem in some form. Their 
presence has done more than almost 
anything else to force upon the 
consciousness of the nation as a 
whole the moral necessity for deal- 
ing with the Negro problem. 

If the northern migrations have 
made the Negro a national prob- 
lem, then the war has made the 
American Negro an international 
problem. The interaction of these 
two facts has called the plight of 
the Negro to the attention not only 
of the nation but of the world—a 
gain which is immeasurable. 

There is no need denying that 
there will be friction, perhaps vio- 
lence. Riots are the characteristic 
manner in which Americans react 
to social problems they do not care 
to approach rationally. But this is 
of relatively slight importance when 
we consider that the Negro has 
gained tools with which to fight 
locally and nationally, has a higher 
standard of living, and has focussed 
the attention of the nation and of 
the world on his problem and the 
necessity for its immediate solution. 


Patterson 


F. D. PATTERSON is president 
of Tuskegee Institute and a special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 
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imply that I feel normal migration 
of Negroes from the South to other 
sections of the country in response 
to specific opportunity, or because 
of manpower demands created by 
war necessity, is bad. 


Nor do I feel that some migra- 
tion in the spirit of the pioneer is 
unwise. There are undeniably cer- 
tain advantages not economic, avail- 
able to Negroes who live outside 
of the South which are not available 
in the same degree at least to those 
living in the South. 


I am definitely of the opinion 
that a wholesale exodus of southern 
Negroes is not a wise procedure 
for several reasons. Among these 
are the following: If Negroes enter 
areas in large numbers without invi- 
tation an attitude of hostility is at 
once created which will require 
years to overcome. 


An unwanted immigration is one 
which a city is frequently not physi- 
cally prepared to receive and fre- 
quently does little to make the un- 
welcome migrant comfortable. This 
attitude is reported to have taken 
the form of an agreement to refuse 
employment as a means of discour- 
aging certain groups. 

Those who join a mass migration 
are usually destitute. They, there- 
fore, seek inevitably the slum areas 
and here they make overcrowded 
and foul conditions worse. Such 
migrants are those among whom 
birth rates are highest, which means 
they carry with them many children 


June 


to be exposed at the most impres- 
sionable age to disease and crime. 
Such children are denied any rea- 
sonable chance to develop normally. 


Perhaps a more important reason 
why there should be no migration 
that would deplete the Negro popu- 
lation of the South, relates to an 
increasing opportunity which is 
available in this section. Evidence 
of this is to be found in the 
increased expenditures of public 
funds for the education of Ne- 
gro youth; the development of 
hospital facilities and opportunities 
for wholesome recreation. 


The South is the nation’s largest 
remaining frontier with the greatest 
resources in its human and material 
wealth. It must develop all of its 
human wealth to the point of a 
positive contribution as it attempts 
to stop the prodigal waste of its 
natural resources and acquire the 
technological skill needed to create 
the abundant artificial wealth which 
it and the rest of the Nation needs. 


To realize this potential develop- 
ment from the South, billions in 
money from other sections must be 
invested. This will come, as is al- 
ready the case, from both private 
and federal sources. Any effort to 
offset a post war slump will include 
a large public works program in- 
volving reforestation, flood control, 
water power development and the 
erection of all conceivable structures 
in the interest of public welfare. 


The South, both from the stand- 
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point of its large numbers in the 
low income group as compared with 
other sections and its need for the 
kinds of projects mentioned, will 
inevitably receive a disproportion- 
ately large share of public spend- 
ing. Add to this the planned decen- 
tralization of industry under private 
management, and the nation’s num- 
ber one problem becomes its num- 
ber one hope. 

This new day in the South is not 
awaiting the post war. The program 
is underway in wartime activity. 
The large cantonments and the de- 
velopment of munitions and other 
war industry is developing, accord- 
ing to Donald Nelson, the “know 
how” which will have its definite 
carryover in the post war. 

The Negro is sharing in this 
southern prosperity. He is being 
upgraded in industry as a skilled 
craftsman and is being employed at 
a number of places in highly tech- 
nical fields. His right to these op- 
portunities is increasingly conceded. 


By George 


OLORED AMERICANS 

“we have been answering affirma- 
tively for many generations 

the question, ‘Should Ne- 

groes in the South Migrate North?” 
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The recent Supreme Court de- 
cision granting the right of the bal- 
lot as one of the inalienable rights 
of every citizen brings in another 
important and fundamental privi- 
lege of citizenship which gives great 
encouragement to Negroes in the 
South. 

Obviously there is a gap between 
the privilege of the ballot and the 
exercise of that privilege. Opposi- 
tion must be overcome and time 
shall be required for the growth 
needed to enable its effective use 
or its use at all. Nevertheless, it 
is a democratic privilege even when 
it is not exercised. 

No section is more indebted to 
the Negro than is the South for 
what his labor and loyalty have con- 
tributed in the past. Why then 
should Negroes abandon the section 
of the nation where they have an 
established claim to share in the 
tremendous investment the nation 
is destined in the future to make in 
the South and its people? 


S. Schuyler 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is business 
manager of Crisis Magazine, associate 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier and 
is the author of several books dealing 
with the Negro problem. 
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Even before Emancipation they 
made their way openly or surrep- 
titiously from the South to the 
North, often in the face of great 
danger and the ever-present un- 
certainty of making a living, but 
they nevertheless made the trip, 
thus revealing their native intelli- 
gence. 

People, regardless of color, always 
go from a worse to a better place. 
Europeans have migrated from their 
continent to the Americas and Aus- 
tralia but Americans and Australians 
do not migrate to Europe, except 
as tourists or as plutocrats hunting 
for play. 

American whites have migrated 
from the East to the West and from 
the South to the North, but seldom 
in the opposite directions, Southern 
Negroes go North but rarely do 
northern Negroes go South, except 
as teachers. 

Southern Negro ruralites flock to 
the southern cities, but only very 
rarely do southern urbanites mi- 
grate to the farm districts. Their 
next move is usually to Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit or New 
York. Why? Because they want to 
improve themselves socially, educa- 
tionally and economically. 

Take voting, for instance. Ne- 
groes pay taxes, directly or in- 
directly, like everyone else. If they 
have no say in the spending of those 
taxes or the selection of the officials 
who will spend them they suffer a 
severe handicap, having no means 


June 


whatever of wielding influence or 
expressing their opinion about the 
government. 

With few exceptions the south- 
ern Negroes have no vote and con- 
sequently no voice in government 
and must depend upon the efforts 
of their brethren in the North, 
East and West. But once they have 
moved out of the South they can 
vote freely, with all of the advan- 
tages that privilege affords. 

In the North his vote is solicited; 
in the South it is rejected, often 
violently. In the North officehold- 
ers are influenced by what he says, 
thinks and does; but not so in the 
South. Obviously for political pur- 
poses the southern Negro should 
move North. 

Regardless of what the economic 
situation once may have been in the 
South for the Negro, the gradual 
vanishing of “Negro jobs” down 
there has made the North a better 
place. There the Negro has a wider 
variety of jobs and is paid the same 
wage rate as the white American. 
Throughout the North, East and 
West there are thousands of Ne- 
groes in municipal, county and state 
jobs. In the South there are few 
so fortunate. 

Where in the South will you find 
colored motormen and conductors, 
police officials, firemen, clerks and 
such tax-paid workers? Wherever 
they are, they are extremely few in 
number. Outside the South Negroes 
have become a power in organized 
labor, battering down barriers to 
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employment and opening doors to 
promotion. There are Negro union- 
ists in the South—tens of thousands 
of them—but they lack the power 
of their Northern brethren. So 
from an economic viewpoint the 
Negro is better off in the North. 

Statistics will show that propor- 
tionately the Northern Negroes 
have more business per capita, a 
wider variety of businesses, and do 
more business per retail unit. Their 
real estate is more valuable. They 
have superior recreational facilities, 
better schools and libraries, more 
parks and playgrounds, less illiter- 
acy, better diet and better clinics 
and hospitals. 

Bad as some of the slum areas 
may be in some Northern Negro 
districts, the housing and sanitation 
are far superior to that available to 
Negroes of similar socio-economic 
status in the South. Culturally there 
is simply no comparison between 
the South and the North. Living 
in a constant state of uncer- 
tainty or terror, hemmed in on all 
sides by color restrictions, exposed 
to the vicious propaganda of Negro 
inferiority from infancy, continued 
residence in the South conditions 
the native to acceptance of a slavish 
status from which there is no escape 
except flight. 

In brief, the South is a vast insane 
asylum, and only the money-grub- 
bing opportunist or the subhuman 
intellect would prefer it to the far 
freer North. 

It is true that there is wide- 


spread discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the North, East and West. 
But it is equally true that Negroes 
there have economic, political, and 
educational means of fighting it. 
In the North we have civil rights 
laws; in the South Jim Crow laws. 
That is the measure of the differ- 
ence between the two regions. 

Negroes should leave the South 
and go North, not only because of 
the concrete advantages of living 
in a civilized region but because 
such migration actually helps South- 
ern Negroes. It was the vast migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South 
during and after the First World - 
War that shocked the South into 
building more and better schools. 
Such migration lessens the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the Southern 
population and consequently reduces 
white fears of Negro domination. 

The mistake Negroes have made 
in moving North has been their 
concentration in just a few places 
instead of spreading out evenly. It 
is unfortunate that Northern Ne- 
groes have been so busy organizing 
fraternities and churches that they 
have never got around to setting 
up a strong agricultural society for 
the purpose of putting Negroes on 
the land where they could be more 
the masters of their fate if effi- 
ciently directed. 

Spread the Negro people more 
evenly over the nation and the lot 
of all Negroes everywhere will be 
greatly improved in every way, even 
in the lower South. 


| 
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NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Tlegroes Yn The Seth 
Migrate North ? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


or not Negroes of the South 
should migrate North is ap- 
parently one on which Amer- 
icans have decided opinions. Judg- 
ing from the heated and vehement 
replies pro and con given investi- 
gators for the Necro Dicest poll 
for June, most persons have their 
minds fully made up about the sub- 
ject—no two ways about it. 
Those who hold that Negroes 
should leave the South feel that it 
is race suicide to continue to live 
in a section of the country where 
exploitation, economic starvation 
and political exclusion are rampant. 
The nation-wide results of the 
poll were: 


wf HE QUESTION of whether 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
North 73% 18% 9% 
West 35% 50% 15% 
South 26% 63% 11% 


A large majority of northern 
Negroes cited their own actions as 
proof of their belief that the only 
thing for Negroes to do is get out 
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of the South. Most of them had 
left the South of their own voli- 
tion or were the children of par- 
ents who had done so. 

Negro opinion on the question 
was as follows: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
North 86% 9% 5% 
West 51% 40% 9% 
South 39% 51% 10% 


The most unexpected reaction 
came from westerners, especially 
those living on the Coast. Both 
Negro and white long-time resi- 
dents of that section of the coun- 
try (which before the war was re- 
puted to be liberal in its race re- 
lations) , expressed some distaste for 
the numbers of southern workers 
who have flooded their cities “up- 
setting the status quo”. 

Polls of whites brought these re- 
sults: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
North 60% 17% 23% 
West 19% 60% 21% 
South 13% 75% 12% 


J Medical school in Fiji Islands 
turns out first-rate M.D.s 


strangest medical school in 

the world. Many of the stu- 

dents are only one generation 
removed from cannibalism. They 
are Fijians, Maoris (from New 
Zealand), Samoans, natives of the 
Solomon, Cook, New Hebrides, 
Tonga, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
and a few East Indians. 

Only requirement for the Central 
Medical School, at Suva in the Fiji 
Islands, is the equivalent of a good 
U. S. high-school education. Stu- 
dents are given four years of anat- 
omy and surgery. One thing stu- 
dents find hard to unlearn: their 
fear of native witch doctors. 

The Suva degree is N.M.P.— 
Native Medical Practitioner. With 
it goes a government salary and the 
right to practice within the Western 
Pacific Islands. Many N.M.P.s are 
| so good that Europeans prefer them 

to white doctors (in the islands 
there are about 20 white doctors, 
200 N.M.P.s for 1,000,000 peo- 
ple). But N.M.P.s’ chief job is to 
care for their own people. 

Native diseases are bad: yaws (a 
childhood skin disease caused by a 


Gs SOME WAYS, it is the 


Fi Medicine Men 


Condensed from Time 


spirochete) , malaria and blackwater 
fever, filariasis (worm infestation 
which frequently ends as elephanti- 
asis). The imported diseases are 
often worse: diphtheria, gonorrhea, 
tuberculosis, leprosy, measles 
(which is often fatal to South Pa- 
cific natives who have not yet ac- 
quired immunity). The N.M.P.s 
vaccinate, fight mosquitoes, teach 
latrine building, operate for ele- 
phantiasis, give quinine, deliver ba- 
bies. The slow increase of native 
populations on most Western Pa- 
cific Islands is largely due to their 
efforts. 


The Suva Medical School began 
back in the 1880s with verbal in- 
struction (no textbooks, no labora- 
tories) by the British Medical Of- 
ficer at Fiji. For the first 40 years 
it was only a makeshift. In 1928, 
bulky, energetic Dr. Sylvester Max- 
well Lambert, who spent 20 years 
in the South Pacific for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, persuaded the 
Foundation to help. 

In 1929, the Suva School dedi- 
cated a new dormitory and mess 
hall. Enrollment was increased 
from 16 to 40, extended to include 
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non-Fijians. In the 1930s, patho- 
logical and bacteriological labora- 
tories were added. In 1940 a Eu- 
ropean nurse started a nurses’ 
school. 

Since Dr. Lambert’s retirement 
in 1939, Dr. Victor William Tighe 
McGusty, director of Fiji’s medical 
services, has had complete charge of 
the school. Rockefeller support, no 
longer needed, has been withdrawn. 
The regular teachers are British- 


Teletype 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 


paid Colonial Medical Service doc- 
tors. 

Recent accounts reveal that the 
Central Medical School has _in- 
creased its students to 76, including 
eight dental students; that there are 
100 native nurses in training; and 
that the Fijian Government now 
proposes an overall health plan for 
all the islands, with a base hospital 
at Suva served by air ambulances 
from the other islands. 


recently devoted her 


broadcast to an attack against the federal cut in the funds 
set aside for school lunches. A sympathetic listener, at his 
own expense, ordered 600 recordings of this broadcast and 


distributed them to the smaller radio stations. . . 


. Miss 


Thompson then decided to enlist the President’s aid in re- 
storing this cut. She sent him a telegram inviting him to 
help the lunch program. “Dear Dorothy,” the President 
replied, “I didn’t know you were so bloodthirsty.” For 
Western Union, in transmitting the wire, had made the 
message read “Lynch” instead of “Lunch.” 


Leonard Lyons, Detroit Free Press 


{ Negro war plant workers 
are up to par 


On The job 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Lester B. Granger 


HE NATIONAL Urban 
League has been able re- 
cently to lay some of the 
ghosts which have been 

walking in the shape of reports of 
failure by Negro war workers. A 
League report was released on Feb- 
ruaty 1, 1944, covering the “Per- 
formance of Negro Workers in 300 
War Plants.” Figures were drawn 
from opinions expressed by person- 
nel directors employing a total of 
150,000 Negro men and women in 
plants located in 25 states and 120 
cities and towns. The overwhelm- 
ing concensus of opinion was that 
Negro labor has performed satisfac- 
torily, showing in general the same 
excellencies and faults which have 
been displayed by their white fel- 
lows. 

Out of the 300 plants, officials 
in 215 declared they were satisfied 
with Negro job performance; in 
50 plants the verdict was “fairly 


LESTER B. GRANGER is the Na- 
tional Urban League executive secretary 
and one of the nation’s foremost au- 
thorities on inter-racial relations. 


satisfactory”; in only 9 plants did 
management declare Negroes to be 
less satisfactory than white work- 
ers. This judgment by personnel 
directors comes from the persons 
best qualified to pass on the manner 
in which Negroes have really taken 
advantage of their war-time oppor- 
tunities, 

In 253 out of the 300 plants, 
management declared that on the 
basis of current experience, Negro 
labor would continue to be em- 
ployed after the war. The person- 
nel director of a large airplane 
plant employing several thousand 
Negro workers in all departments 
declared: “We have followed a 
well-planned program for integrat- 
ing Negro workers in this plant, 
and we are pleased with the per- 
formance of our workers in every 
department.” From an engineering 
plant employing 700 Negro work- 
ers, came this comment: “. . . we 
have had very little difficulty in the 
use of Negro workers. In fact, we 
have had many compliments on 
their work from Supervision.” 

These remarks sum up the ex- 
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perience of thousands and tens of 
thousands of employers throughout 
the country. Some of them are 
using Negroes for the first time in 
any but unskilled jobs. Others are 
merely continuing a common-sense 
and decent employment practice of 
non-discrimination which was es- 
tablished years ago. 

The news has not yet reached the 
“Babsons” of this nation, because 
they are still harking back to a 
time when they could think of Ne- 
groes as neatly classified and con- 


fined in a special “place” which 
even the pressures of war could 
scarcely disturb. There is plenty of 
room for constructive comment by 
truly-informed and well-intentioned 
whites on mistakes yet to be cor- 
rected and gains yet to be won. 

There is also plenty of room for 
self-criticism by Negroes of their 
own war achievements thus far. Yet 
there is no place for the self-flagel- 
lation which a more hysterical type 
of Negro spokesmanship sometimes 
seems inclined to practice. 


Savagery 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S threat to secede from the 
United States again if Negroes are to be treated like human 
beings is making a big impression south of the Rio Grande. 

Mexican newspapers featured the story, with comments 
on the serious situation in this country which could lead 
to such demagogy. Tiempo, outstanding weekly with a 
large circulation in all Latin America, under the headline 
“Southern Savagery” carried the text of what is labeled 


“A Horrible Document.” 


It then told the story of the 


legislators attending a book-burning at which Edwin 
Embree’s ‘Brown America’ was consigned to the flames. 


N. Y. Post 


take hardships in their stride 


{ Negro soldiers in Burma jungle 


Unsung Jungle 


Condensed from the Chicago Daily News 


By A. T. Steele 


MERICAN Negro troops 
Al have their heroes, too— 

men like Roy Lee Smith, 

operator of one of those 
flat-bottomed boats that ply the 
forest-lined rivers of northern 
Burma with cargoes of men, sup- 
plies and Chinese wounded. 

Smith has been in Burma less 
than three months, but he has al- 
ready cheated death twice and is 
credited with saving the lives of 
two Chinese soldiers. He is a mem- 
ber of a Negro pontoon outfit with 
which this writer recently lived and 
traveled for three days. His com- 
trades, Negroes from every section 
of the United States, think Smith 
deserves some kind of special rec- 
ognition, though Smith himself 
says it is all a “‘lotta fuss about 
nothing.” 

Traveling along the Tanai River 
in one of these light craft one day, 
we had just passed through a mean 
stretch of the swift current when 
somebody remarked: ““That’s where 
five men died.” 

Then the story came out. Several 


weeks before a boat had foundered 
and gone down at that point with 
its nine occupants. Three American 
Negroes and two Chinese never 
came up. Smith, dragging the 
weight of his uniform and heavy 
shoes, managed to keep afloat. He 
grabbed two Chinese as they floated 
helplessly by and got them ashore. 
Meanwhile, Sgt. Madison Carey, 
a North Chicagoan, traveling on a 
second boat, had leaped into the 
rapids to rescue a third Chinese. 

Smith, who is from Lexington, 
Ky., was doing duty on the same 
kind of boat in another part of 
the river when he had a second 
brush with eternity. At a bend in 
the stream the boatload of Ameri- 
cans suddenly was greeted with a 
hail of machine-gun fire from the 
bank, 200 yards away. They re- 
plied with everything they had. 
Then, when their ammunition ran 
out, they waded ashore and plunged 
into the jungle with a loss of one 
Negro soldier killed and a white 
officer wounded. 


For 24 hours the survivors 
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floundered through the forest in 
their stocking feet (they had dis- 
carded their shoes in the river), 
hacking their way through the 
dense undergrowth with  jack- 
knives. They reached their base 
safely. 

Smith, back on the job, still 
wears a bandage on his thorn- 
pricked feet. He talks of his ex- 
periences with casual modesty. 
Asked if he would like to be back 
on his truck-driving job in Ken- 
tucky, he drawled: “Oh, it’s all the 
same, one way or the other, I guess. 
I don’t mind this work except- 
ing when them damned Japs is 
around.” 

You can’t help marveling at the 
unfailing good humor of these 
Negro troops, whether they are 
driving boats through jungle 
streams or piloting bulldozers on 
the Ledo Road. There is nothing 
glamorous about their jobs but they 


Cotme Mad Panishment 


AN ESSAY CONTEST in Columbus, Ohio, on the 
general subject “What to Do with Adolf Hitler,” was won 
by a sixteen-year-old Negro girl. Her idea, as reported by 
a religious magazine, is to put the Fihrer into a black skin 
and make him spend the rest of his life in America. 


always manage to see the funny 
side of the war. 

Around the campfire after a day's 
trip Bernie Durant of Sumter, S. C., 
regaled us with his experiences. A 
giant of a man, 6 feet 3 in height, 
Bernie admits that the jungle scares 
him. 

“This is a small man’s game,” 
said Bernie. ‘What chance have I 
got? Every time I take a step with 
my No. 111/.’s, everybody for 10 
miles around knows I’m acoming.” 

The best tonic for these troops 
was their first sight of a Jap pris- 
oner—a little fellow over whom 
they towered like man-mountains. 
“Gosh, is that all we are fighting?” 
roared one of them. “Why, he is 
only a midget!” 

Negro troops get along well with 
Chinese soldiers. They admire them 
for their guts and the uncanny way 
they “can smell Jap snipers a mile 
off.” 
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as jazz artist supreme 


{ Coleman Hawkins tops all musicians 


Of jazz 


Condensed from Metronome 


By Harry Lim 
OR AN AMAZING number Henderson Band. Of course, Hawk- 
of years, Coleman Hawkins _ ins, like any other musician playing 


has been among the style- 

setters, not only for tenor- 
saxists, but for all horn players. 
This he accomplished by keeping 
ahead of the times, by going 
through several phases of self- 
imposed style changes, and with an 
inborn musical genius which is 
rare in any musician. 

In my estimation Coleman Haw- 
kins stands alone as the finest and 
most important individual musi- 
cian on today’s jazz scene, irrespec- 
tive of instrument. That is true, I 
think, even taking into considera- 
tion the present-day playing capa- 
bilities of men like Benny Good- 
man, Teddy Wilson and a few oth- 
ers, whom we consider the greatest 
and most significant musicians as 
far as the present and future of 
jazz are concerned. 

In order to achieve his present- 
day status, Hawk has gone through 
a series of important style changes, 
dating back to the day that he es- 
tablished the all-time tenor style, 
for all to copy, in the early Fletcher 


at the time, was influenced by Louis 
Armstrong and there certainly isn’t 
a jazz musician extant who doesn’t 
owe some little phase of his style to 
Armstrong. 

But there has also always been 
no doubt in my mind that Hawkins, 
as far as his harmonic resources 
were concerned, soon began to ex- 
cel everybody in the business. If 
we look up some of the 1927 Hen- 
derson records, like Hop Off, and 
compare them to the Henderson 
discs of the thirties, Just Blues, to 
mention one which is readily avail- 
able, we notice that Hawk’s mod- 
ern, more mature style began to de- 
velop around 1930. 

Soon the slow rhapsodic style of 
tenor for which he became famous 
began to show itself on Henderson 
records like Talk of the Town and 
I’ve Got to Sing a Torch Song, slow 
melodic treatments based on the 
chords of pop tunes of the period, 
which today, despite frequent imi- 
tation by every horn player in the 
business, still remain unequalled in 
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each original form. We can also 
notice, at this stage, that Hawk’s 
tone is an entirely flexible one, that 
he uses a variety of different tone 
timbres, according to the mood of 
the number in question. 

Soon after he perfected his style. 
Hawk left Fletcher Henderson to 
go to Europe under the aegis of 
the English bandleader Jack Hylton, 
who spotted him very briefly in a 
much too elaborate stage show. For 
almost six years he knocked around 
Europe, touring England, making 
records in almost every country he 
visited, going on a demonstration 
tour for English Selmer, finally es- 
tablishing himself in Holland for 
a long period. 

He made records with a Dutch 
band by the name of Theo Uden 
Masman’s Original Ramblers, an 
ambitious group of young Dutch 
musicians who took a new lease on 
life when Hawk started recording 
with them. They made the famous 
recording of Meditation, a tune 
dedicated to Hawk by a Dutch 
trumpet player, Jack Bulterman. 

A long stay at Amsterdam's Ne- 
gro Palace with a trio consisting 
of Freddie Johnson on piano and a 
Dutch drummer, Maurice van Kleef, 
followed. The Negro Palace was 
situated right in the heart of Am- 
sterdam’s Times Square, the Rem- 
brandtplein and I know that Bean 
spent many happy moments at that 
little joint, while being idolized by 
friendly Holland. 

Many of the top European crit- 


June 


ics thought that it was unwise on 
Hawkins’ part to stay in Europe as 
long as he did, that becauuse of this 
he would get out of touch with the 
real thing, being associated for so 
long with musicians who were nat- 
urally inferior, as far as jazz play- 
ing was concerned, to their Amer- 
ican counterparts. But Hawk man- 
aged to keep his playing above the 
level of his fellows, although he did 
go through some less desirable pe- 
riods, such as the overly sentimen- 
tal, almost sugary style, which some 
of his European releases exempli- 
fied. 

The most amazing thing about 
this man is the fact that he rises 
above his surroundings. He can be 
put with the worst rhythm section 
in the world and yet play some of 
the most magnificent stuff ever 
heard. 

That his European period hadn't 
done Hawk any harm, that it rather 
broadened his musical viewpoint in 
general, was proven when he came 
back to this country in 1939. After 
carefully listening to some of the 
top talent which had come up in 
his absence, he got himself a small 
band with which he opened at the 
old Kelly's Stable, after which he 
formed a big band with which he . 
made that now immortal Body and 
Soul record, a series of improvisa- 
tions on a pop tune which, in de- 
velopment, equals a symphony by 
one of the great masters. 

Hawk develops his choruses as a 
logical sequence of beautiful phras- 
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es. The second chorus follows the 
first one naturally. This then, 
friends, is the difference between 
Coleman Hawkins and an ordinary 
“chorus blower’’ whose ninth cho- 
rus has absolutely no relation to the 
tenth. 

Many critics who cling so des- 
perately to the old ‘‘pure Fletcher 
Henderson Hawk” complain about 
the reedy buzz tone he has been 
using since coming back from Eu- 
rope, but Hawk uses this device 
only as a climatic effect, this in con- 
trast to his imitators, who use it 
till they empty the joint in which 
they're playing. 

You can take this for a fact: 
Hawk is a musician who is still con- 
tinuously advancing his playing, 
whose harmonic ideas become more 
daring with every subsequent re- 


cording date. In fact the time has 
come when a jazz musician of 
Hawkins’ status should be taken in 
hand by a prominent concert pro- 
moter and a serious concert tour be 
mapped out for him. When an 
American composer, familiar with 
jazz and the classics both, should 
write a modern concerto for tenor 
sax and orchestra with Coleman 
Hawkins in mind. 

He’s an ardent classical music 
fan, has a fine personal music li- 
brary of classical discs. On a re- 
cording session we had not so long 
ago he confided to me that he 
would like to make an unaccom- 
panied solo record, on the order of 
the cello records of Pablo Casals. 
Yes, it is with musicians like Cole- 
man Hawkins that the future of 
jazz lies. 


Milk of amen 


THE AMERICAN officers stationed in India were 
puzzled at first by the natives’ refusal to kill any living 
thing. The officers’ puzzlement turned to anger at their 
servants’ refusal. to kill the insects which infested their 


quarters. 


One officer finally found a solution. He 


distributed some flit guns. The servants were reluctant to 
squirt them at the living insects. “Oh, but this doesn’t kil! 
them,” the natives were assured. ‘“This just puts them to 
sleep for a while, and gives them the rest they deserve.” 
And that’s why flit guns now are being used by the native 
servants—to give “sleep” to the insects of India. 
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Condensed from New York Times 


of Houston, Texas. His chief interests are his 
family, his practice, church work and the affairs of 
the local branch (12,000 members) of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 


hy LONNIE E. Smith is a 40-year-old Negro dentist 


He is widely known in a Negro community that has its 
own churches, hospitals, schools, clubs and newspapers. 
His fellow-professional men in this community have de- 
grees from such universities as Harvard, Columbia, Chicago 
and Northwestern. 


Some of these men, Dr. Smith among them, regularly 
pay poll taxes and vote in general elections. But none of 
them has ever voted in a Democratic primary, where the 
real contests take place, for the Democratic party of Texas 
has ruled that Negroes are not eligible for membership. 


In April Dr. Smith’s name was spread far beyond Hous- 
ton, when the United States Supreme Court held that Dr. 
Smith’s rights under the Fifteenth Amendment (‘‘The right 
of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color or previous conditions of servi- 
tude”) had been infringed by the State of Texas. 


By this decision the court reversed itself, for nine years 
ago it had ruled that it had no right to interfere with the 
membership rules of a private organization, in that instance 
the Democratic party. 


By an eight-to-one decision, the court held that a State 
cannot write “its electoral process in a form which permits 
a private organization to practice discrimination in the 
election.” 
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fights for Negroes’ gains 


{ A. Philip Randolph, vigorous labor leader, 


Vo Compromise With 


Condensed from The New York Post 
By Dorothy Norman 


BOVE everything else 
Y A. Philip Randolph, the 

huge hulk of a man who 

heads the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, is independ- 
ent and fearless. 

That’s the reason he is not a 
candidate for Congress from Har- 
lem’s new all-inclusive Congres- 
sional district. But these charac- 
teristics, which have won him al- 
most sainthood in the Negro com- 
munity, explain why he was 
awarded the Clendenin Medal re- 
cently by the Workers Defense 
League. 

Both Democratic and Republi- 
can party leaders offered Ran- 
dolph the chance to go to Con- 
gress in the fall. 

This would have been a fitting 
climax to his life-long fight in be- 
half of Negro workers and other 
minorities. But there were strings 
attached. He had to promise to 
“behave” when he got to Wash- 
ington. 

The offer was turned down. 

But it was even before this 


DOROTHY NORMAN conducts a 
column in the liberal New York Post. 


latest demonstration of his intel- 
lectual integrity that the board of 
the Workers Defense League had 
unanimously decided that Ran- 
dolph was the man who had con- 
tributed most to the protection of 
U. S. workers’ rights during the 
last year. 


He had some tough competi- 
tion. The board considered Wil-. 
liam Green, AFL head; Philip 
Murray, CIO chieftain, and Wal- 
ter Reuther, the brilliant young 
vice-president of the United Auto 
Workers. 

The reason Randolph received 
the prize, the WDL explains, is 
that he almost alone was respon- 
sible for President Roosevelt’s ex- 
ecutive order creating the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. 
It came out of a White House con- 
ference after Randolph announced 
plans for a passive resistance 
March on Washington by leaders 
of a Negro citizenry grown tired 
of discrimination. 

Born in Crescent City, Florida, 
in 1889, the son of a poor minis- 
ter, Randolph experienced the us- 
ual tribulations of the Negroes in 
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the deep South, from early child- 
hood. His father’s church, the 
African Methodist Episcopal, re- 
moved its preachers from one pas- 
torate to another every four years. 

The constant moving about 
gave Randolph not only the op- 
portunity to meet different groups 
of people at an early age, but to 
see a vast variety of hardships that 
the Negro must suffer wherever 
he went. 


The people who came to his 
father’s churches everywhere had 
this in common: they were always 
Negroes, they were segregated 
from others of the same faith and 
different color, and they were al- 
ways poor. Most often they would 
pay for the upkeep of the churches 
with bushels of potatoes, a leg of 
a pig, some eggs. 

In order to eke out a living, 
Randolph’s father, in addition to 
being a minister was also a tailor. 
The deep sincerity of the people 
who came to the church services 
had a great effect upon Randolph. 
So did the great devotion of his 
father to his religious beliefs. 

Randolph attended segregated 
public schools and then went to a 
college in Jacksonville maintained 
by his father’s church. 

Then he came to New York, 
continued his education at City Col- 
lege at night, and got a job as edi- 
tor of ‘The Hotel Messenger,” pub- 
lished by the National Association 
of Colored Head Waiters. Discov- 
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ering that the head waiters were 
exploiting the side waiters under 
them, through gambling and selling 
uniforms, he promptly exposed 
these malpractices. 

The head of the association at 
once called Randolph and his asso- 
ciates to a conference, and in a 
raging voice declared: ‘How dare 
you publish such a thing? Is this 
what we are paying you for?” 
In characteristic fashion, Randolph 
replied: “Isn't it the truth?” 

“You are fired!” thundered the 
owner. “I wish never to see you 
again. Get out fast!” 

Thus it was that, leaving this 
publication, Randolph founded the 
now famous ‘Messenger.’ This 
was the first magazine published by 
Negroes advocating Socialism as a 
method of solving the Negro prob- 
lem. 

With Chandler Owen, Randolph 
established an independent political 
forum in Harlem, composed of Ne- 
gro students from Columbia, New 
York University and New York 
City College. Randolph’s reading 
and studies at this period led him 
to join the Socialist Party, and he 
ran for all the offices, including 
everything from Assemblyman to 
Secretary of State. When the split 
in the Socialist Party occurred, part 
of it becoming Communist, Ran- 
dolph remained with the Socialists. 

In 1925, while conducting a 
street meeting in Harlem, some 
Pullman porters heard Randolph 
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speak and asked him to organize 
them. Having himself worked on 
railroads as a section hand, laying 
rails and cross-ties, loading cars 
with dirt and as a water-boy, be- 
fore he had come North, Randolph 
was automatically interested in their 
problems. 

Meeting in the home of one of 
the six porters who had asked him 
for aid, Randolph helped give birth 
to the now enormous Brotherhood 
of which he is still the leader. 

Trouble began at once. Randolph 
was immediately branded as an 
agitator and a demagogue. The 
porters were fired. Their activities 
were a direct threat to company 
unions. Five hundred porters lost 
their jobs in the fight to gain rec- 
ognition for the new union. Nor 
was recognition finally gained until 
1937. Only then was the organiza- 
tion certified as a bargaining agent 
by the National Mediation Board. 

Since that time the Brotherhood 
has negotiated various agreements 
to the advantage of its members, 
gained raises in pay and improved 
working conditions. 

Not that discrimination against 
Negroes in the railroad industry has 
ceased, by any means! As chairman 
of the Provisional Committee to 
Organize Colored Locomotive Fire- 
men, Randolph is still trying to 
wipe out discriminatory agreements 
between “white” railroad unions 


and employers. 

Randolph is still the head of the 
March on Washington movement, 
which group is holding a political 
conference in Chicago in June, 
when problems relating to Jim 
Crowism, Fascism and _ anti-Semi- 
tism will be taken up. 

As chairman of a committee to 
obtain a permanent Federal Fair 
Employment Practice Committee to 
continue after the war, Randolph 
takes a long view, knowing that the 
fight against discrimination is far 
from won. 

An inveterate reader, Dubois’ 
“Souls of Black Folk” had more 
influence on his development th : 
any other book written by a Negro. 
Despite never having become a 
Communist, Marx’s works influ- 
enced his thinking profoundly. So 
did Lester F. Ward. 

“As the largest single minority 
that has suffered the most, both 
spiritually and morally, I believe 
that the Negro must take Jeadership 
in the struggle against he anti- 
Democratic forces,” Randolph said 
firmly. 

“Not only must we take leader- 
ship to help all those who are op- 
pressed, but the Negro needs to do 
this as a purifying force, to expel 
the poison of Jim-Crowism lodging 
in our souls as a result of long ex- 
perience with oppression and suf- 
fering.” 
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{| Even in New York 
intolerance rides the cars 


try 


Condensed from New Yorker 


By Babette Rosmond 


HE MAN in the blue suit 

} on the trolley was drunk. A 

couple sitting near him had 

been glancing at each other 

in amusement because he’d been 

smiling to himself and tipping his 

hat every time a woman got on. 

Now, as he began to harangue the 

crowd, they looked faintly propri- 

etary like the discoverers of a new 
stage favorite. 

“Come to New York,” the man 
was saying, “to live, all the way 
from Fresno, California, and what 
do I get? Radio plays! All the 
time, all day long, my wife turns 
it on and I listen. That’s what's 
the matter with this country—the 
radio.” 

Two young girls toward the front 
of the trolley nudged one another. 
The man saw them. He stood up in 
the aisle and swept off his hat with 
a theatrical gesture. “‘Mesdames,” 
he said, “allow me to introduce my- 
self. I am Young Dr. Malone. I 
have, of course, been faithful to 
John’s Other Wife these many 
years.” He sat down, smiling and 
squinting amiably at his neighbors. 


Then he leaned forward to speak 
to the man in the seat ahead. By 
this time everyone in the car was 
centering his attention on the drunk, 
and the man he was leaning over 
felt like a prima donna. “What do 
you do?” asked the drunk. 

This one was a little man in a 
raincoat several sizes too big for 
him. “I'm a tailor,” he said. “I got 
three boys in the Army.” 

The drunk leaned back and 
yawned. ‘Most democratic institu- 
tion in the world, the Army is. 
The great leveler. Eat with niggers, 
that’s the Army.” 

People sitting near him began 
to glance around guiltily. There 
weren’t any Negroes in the car. 

The drunk was soon back to his 
own likes and dislikes. He grabbed 
the arm of the man sitting next to 
him and kept thumping it as he 
talked. “I hate three-decker sand- 
wiches,” he blubbered on. “Can't 
get them in my mouth all at the 
same time. The lettuce falls out. 
And I'll tell you something else. 
Something that'll blow the lid right 
off this car. The bread gets soggy! 
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Yes, sir, the bread gets soggy, every 
time.” 

The car was getting crowded. 
People were standing and they were 
pushing one another, but, thanks to 
the drunk, they seemed to feel an 
unusual sense of gay kinship. He 
surveyed them tolerantly and said, 
“Allow me to say that you are the 
finest group of Americans I have 
seen this year. Congratulations, one 
and all.” 

A man in the seat behind the 
drunk got up to leave. Two little 
colored girls who boarded the car 
two streets before tried to get the 
seat but a fat lady beat them to it. 
The drunk looked up. 

“Hello, Topsy,” he said. “You 
chillun wearing shoes?” He rose, 
tried to look at their feet, sat down 
again, and shook his head. The 
little girls laughed shyly and clung 
close together. 

“You know, don’t you, that if we 
were down South you pickaninnies 
would be in another part of the car? 
You know that, don’t you?” 

A man standing near by said 
softly, ‘“That’s enough of that, 
brother. Cut it out.” 

The little girls’ heads were low- 
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ered; they didn’t speak. 

“But this is a free country,” said 
the drunk, waving his finger at 
them, “‘and so you can ride the same 
trolley car with me and you can 
even sit down in the trolley car, if 
you find a seat. That’s New York 
for you.” 

The drunk’s audience had begun 
to seem unresponsive. When he 
looked around for approval, he 
couldn't find anyone smiling at him 
encouragingly. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter?” he said. ‘You all love nig- 
gers so much you don’t like me any 
more? Listen,” he said to the little 
girls. “I'll give you ten to get out 
of here. One, two—go on, I’m 
counting. If you are not out of my 
sight by the time I count ten, I'll 
lynch the both of you!” 

The little girls moved silently 
and quickly to the front of the car 
and got off. Nobody said anything. 
The drunk hunched his shoulders 
and frowned. “No sense of humor. 
No sense of humor,” he said, over 
and over. 

He got off a few blocks after 
that. Still nobody said anything. 
As a matter of fact, no one even 
bothered to smile. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE, who is going to 
China, started studying Chinese by listening to a set of 
Chinese war songs recorded by Paul Robeson. 


Leonard Lyons 
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{| Grown-ups can help children 


avoid forming racial prejudices 


in ocracy 


Condensed from PM 
By Irma Simonton Black 


E GROWN-UPS are al- 
talking (and writ- 

ing) about how to change 

the primitive child into 
the (presumably) civilized adult. 
We try to teach him a million les- 
sons—how to keep clean, how to 
take turns in group activities, how 
to behave in a reasonably mannerly 
way. 

We are all too likely to forget 
that along with his civilization the 
child may absorb a lot of phony 
thinking, false generalizations, that 
he will inevitably reflect the con- 
fused ideas and the baseless theories 
of the adult world. 

Take the question of race preju- 
dice, or more accurately, the theory 
of the superiority of one race over 
the others. Fantastic theories about 
racial characteristics are on the ad- 
vance even though Hitler’s armies 
of the master race are falling back 
before their inferior opponents. 

This travesty on scientific think- 
ing is one of our modern diseases. 
It is a disease that even children 
of uninfected homes may have to 
cope with. What shall we, as par- 
ents, do to help children escape 
contagion ? 


First, we can take a tip from the 
children. Grown-ups can learn 
from them by approaching children 
humbly, wondering not how they 
may be house-broken and tamed and 
standardized, but how they may be 
kept direct and spontaneous and 
free of fluky emotions. 

Just watch a group of three-year- 
olds of mixed racial background. 
The average white youngster does 
not approach a Negro or a Chinese 
child with any feeling of superior- 
ity. He accepts companions of his 
own color (which is not white at 
all, but pinko-gray, as E. M. Forster 
once pointed out). 

He is more interested in whether 
the colored youngster has a jolly 
disposition than whether or not 
their skins match. The white child 
may observe that the colored child 
is brown, but he does so matter-of- * 
factly, just as he observes that the 
sun is shining. 

The first. thing, therefore, for 
parents to do to prevent the growth 
of race prejudice is to help a child 
retain his spontaneous out-going 
attitude toward different kinds of 
people. One way to accomplish that 
is to give the child an opportunity 
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to know and enjoy individuals of 
differing racial backgrounds. 

Repeated pleasant experiences on 
a child’s own level will be more 
convincing to him than any amount 
of talking to him about equality. 
In the pre-school years, parents need 
do no talking about it, if they prac- 
tice equality—too much emphasis, 
in fact, may create a consciousness 
of difference. 

If a child is in a school or a 
home situation where individuals of 
all kinds are treated fairly and 
equally, if he is given a chance to 
find out that the rules apply to 
everyone alike, he will have a good 
working basis for fair attitudes. 

There comes a time, however, 
when children, in their eagerness to 
identify themselves with a group, 
gang up on individuals who differ 
in some way from the majority. 
One Chinese or one Negro child 
may have a difficult time in a group 
of white children. But one stutter- 
ing child or one child who cries 
easily may have just as hard a time 
in a group. 

Such gang discrimination actu- 
ally has nothing to do with race dis- 
crimination. If a child has a tend- 
ency to treat some individuals un- 
fairly and that tendency is sup- 
ported by similar attitudes in adults 
or older children about him, the 
ground becomes fertile for the 
growth of deep-seated feelings of 
racial superiority. 

What such attitudes do to the 
children in minority groups is too 
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well-known to need discussion here. 
Usually this gang stage is not 
reached until the early school years 
—six or seven or eight. 

Social Studies for Children, a 
recent bulletin of the Association 
for Childhood Education, has an 
interesting example of how one 
first-grade teacher handled such a 
situation. Jimmy, a little Negro 
boy, said to Walter, “Ain’t having 
no Jews take care of me.” Walter 
replied, “Ain’t no Jews here. Jews 
is all in Africa.” 

At this point the teacher came 
into the discussion and explained 
that Louise, one of the most popu- 
lar children in the class, who hap- 
pened to be absent that day, was 
Jewish. Many of the children were 
surprised, but they all readily agreed 
that Louise was nice. 

“From this point on,” the article 
continues, ‘the teacher led the 
group into a discussion of races and 
creeds in general. Margaret was 
Italian; Louis, German; Jack was 
Catholic; Susan, Protestant; Jimmy 
was black; Florence, white, and the 
class liked them all because they 
were nice. 

“Obviously the children were 
learning the relationship of cause 
and effect as well as one important 
social principle: If you are nice, we 
like you, no matter what your color 
or creed.” 

If all such questions could be 
handled as they arise, in similar 
enlightened and unemotional fash- 
ion at school or at home, there 
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would be small reason to fear that 
these youngsters would be swept by 
any rising tide of race prejudice as 
they grow up. 

Another important point. If we 
are going to open up these ques- 
tions of prejudice and discuss them, 
as the children bring them to our 
attention, it is absolutely essential 
for parents as well as teachers to 
have the sound scientific opinion 
on the matter well in hand. The 
amateur experts on races and cul- 
tures are all around us, but the real 
experts do not speak in such loud 
voices and too often are not heard 
at all. 


Anthropologists like Franz Boas, 
Ruth Benedict and Otto Klineberg 
have repeatedly pointed out that 
while racial differences do exist, they 
are far fewer than most of us 
realize, and they are exclusively 
physical. 

Psychological traits that were 
once believed to be hereditary have 
been shown to be created by the 
society in which the individual lives, 
Psychologists have shown that, 
when social and economic back- 
grounds are comparable there are 
no differences in intelligence be- 
tween one racial group and another. 


Doubt 


GLENN CUNNINGHAM, former Negro world- 
champion mile runner, has become an apprentice seaman 
in the Navy, despite an examining physician’s doubts. 

When Cunningham appeared for physical examination, 
a doctor noticed scars left by burns which the great runnez 


received as a child. 


“Can you get around all right?” the doctor asked. 
“Yes,” Cunningham replied with a straight face. 
The doctor passed him. 


Quote 


soos EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


vacticians 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


OT ONLY has the Medical Society of the County of 
7] New York adopted a resolution urging that more 
Negroes be admitted to medical schools here and to 
internships and staff positions in city hospitals, but 
it has taken the position “that race, creed or color should 
not be a barrier to admission to membership in, or certifi- 
cation by, any national organization, medical or surgical.” 
This application of democratic principle to membership 
in a scientific profession should command the unqualified 
support of the public and the profession. There is now, 
according to Walter Hoving, chairman of the United Negro 
College Fund campaign, one Negro doctor for 3,125 Ne- 
groes, as compared to one doctor for every 588 white per- 
sons in the country. 

Most Negro medical men come from two Negro medical 
colleges — Howard University in Washington, and Me- 
harry Medical College, at Nashville. 

The large medical schools of the North accept few Negro 
students. And yet, most Negroes have character attributes, 
innate courtesy, sympathy, cheerfulness, which, other things 
being equal, should recommend them as candidates for 
medical training. 

There are 250 Negro doctors in this city, with its more 
than 458,000 Negro population. Dr. Iago Goldstein called 
the society’s plea for wider opportunities for Negro physi- 
cians a matter of practical justice. It is that; and it is also 
a matter of helping to improve the position of Negroes 
generally by the democratic method of insuring them a 
chance to help themselves. 


Copyright, New York Herald-Tribune 
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{| New York's West Indian cricket 
leagues flourish despite the war 


Everything 5 


Condensed from Time 


NE SPORT almost un- 
€ touched by the war is Har- 
lem’s colored cricket. The 
slim supple bowlers and 
batsmen of the two big leagues, the 
New York and the Cosmopolitan, 
went out in April for spring prac- 
tice in the vast green reaches of 
Van Cortlandt Park. 

Most of the players and onlook- 
ers are West Indians. There are ten 
eleven-man teams in the New York 
League, six in the Cosmopolitan. 
After a summer's play in Van Cort- 
landt Park, a ‘“‘world series” is held 
between the leagues in the Randalls 
Island Stadium. 

New York-Cosmopolitan cricket 
has something of the quietly gala 
atmosphere of matches at Lord’s in 
London. The teams (bearing such 
names as Grenada, Windsor, Trini- 
dad) disport their flannels, blazers 
and visored beanies against a back- 
ground of picture hats and parasols. 
The crowd’s applause almost never 
rises above a musical murmur. Be- 
tween innings, there is a tea in- 
terval. 

War has spared the sport because 
it is by mo means a young man’s 
game. The best batsman in the 


leagues is Cliff Daly, a real-estate 
salesman in his 40’s. The best 
wicketkeeper is probably Evans 
Hackett, nearing 50. 

One of the star all-round players 
is Edmund Holder, an elevator man 
in his 50’s. War did, however, take 
the top bowler, Roy Huggins. A 
former shipping clerk, he is one of 
twelve Negroes now working fora 
commission at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 

Huggins bowled for the Trinidad 
Club, the present holder of the 
championship cup. An all-round 
dependable of the Trinidad team is 
Joseph Cameron, who with Hackett 
and Holder was among the pioneers 
of Harlem cricket some 30 years 
ago. Cameron and his brother Hen- 
ty, operators of an employment 
agency, are also leaders in the so- 
cially desirable Royal Exiles cricket 
club, which is not in the leagues. 

The Royal Exiles are a group of 
24 Harlem businessmen who play 
for relaxation, occasionally travel to 
Boston, Newark and Philadelphia 
to engage other amateur clubs. The 
Camerons keep open house for the 
cricket elect at their place of busi- 
ness. 
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{ No color line on ships of 
Merchant Marine 


United hey Fight 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Ben Burns 


HE jarring, persistent ring 
73 of the general alarm 

rouses the ship. From 

every foc’sle, out of the 
engine room, from the mess hall 
tush seamen grasping lifebelts as 
they scurry and clamber up ladders 
and steps to their gun stations. 

It may be a gun drill on this 
Liberty ship, the S. S. Anton J. 
Cermak, or it may be the real thing 
since Nazi planes are reported in 
the vicinity. In the gun turrets 
sleek anti-aircraft guns are cocked. 
Fore and aft the heavy guns that 
can sink a sub or rip through a 
Messerschmidt are pointed sky- 
wards. 

Anxious eyes scan the horizon 
for a sign of the far-off specks 
that carry death in their bomb 
bays. 

The moon is bright but not bright 
enough for the Nazis. Suddenly 
half a dozen flares burst into the 
night sky and the big convoy is 


BEN BURNS, former member of 
the Negro Digest and Chicago De- 
fender staffs, is now on duty with the 
Merchant Marine. 


lit up clearly as daylight. The 
enemy planes are still invisible but 
a mad bedlam of ack-ack guns 
breaks loose. The pink tracers curv- 
ing upwards from flame-spitting 
guns look like a July 4th fireworks 
show. 

The ship shakes and rocks with 
the concussion of the first dropped 
bombs and the fury of the flak 
mounts in the blue heavens. Sud- 
denly a reddish flame appears and 
slowly grows in intensity. It drops 
towards the North African hills 
in the distance. An enemy plane 
is hit and crashes in a flash of 
brilliant red. 

Ten more minutes of firing and 
all is quiet once more. The next 
day BBC in London announces four 
Junkers 88’s shot down out of 14 
that attacked the convoy. Three 
ships are hit. 

This is my first air raid in a 
month at sea. I am more frightened 
after it is over than during the 
nerve-tingling excitement of action. 
For like all merchant seamen, I 
help man a gun along with the 
Navy armed guard on board ship. 


Copyright, Chicago Defender 
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It’s a job that keeps you busy and 
there is no time to be scared, no 
time to think—only time for action. 

The hands that man these Liberty 
ship guns—effective 20 mm. anti- 
aircraft weapons and powerful five- 
inch and three-inch guns—are black 
and white. Negro merchant men 
take their posts in turrets alongside 
of white Navy men and color is for- 
gotten in the face of the foe. 

Here—as in all phases of work 
in the merchant marine—the super- 
race theories of top-ranking Navy 
brass-hats who insist on segregation 
and discrimination in the U. S. 
fleet are disproved and discarded. 

These U. S. Navy gun crews that 
sail on every merchant ship leav- 
ing port today are deadly efficient 
—fast and ready for the foe at all 
times. Together with the speedy, 
streamlined destroyer escorts that al- 
ways patrol the seas around the 
slow-moving convoy, they are the 
best guarantee that these Liberty 
ships will deliver the goods to our 
men at the front. 

The Navy gun crews work on 
closest terms with the merchant sea- 
men on board ship. And when the 
general alarm spreads through the 
ship, it is blacks and whites to- 
gether that stand on the guns that 
spit lethal. death at the Nazis here in 
the Mediterranean. 

While the Navy Department still 
maintains stringent color lines on 
every vessel in the fleet (until re- 
cently limiting Negroes to messmen 
jobs only) Jim Crow breaks down 


-when Hitlerites strike. 


June 


on Liberty ships. Here every hand 
—no matter what color—is needed 
to battle the enemy and every sin. 
gle Negro in the crew has a battle 
station where he can fight back 
There are 
no “For Whites Only” signs on the 
guns. In fact for any Negro to re. 
fuse to help man a gun would be 
considered a cardinal offense. 

It is a strange contradiction. In 
the convoy itself Negroes and 
whites evidently can work on the 
big guns together. But on its outer 
fringes in the destroyer escort that 
flit and dart about like a sheepdog 
attending its flock, the Navy stub- 
bornly maintains that cracking of 
color lines would be impractical. 

Racial democracy works on Lib. 
erty ships but not on Navy vessels, 
it is evidently the contention of 
the admirals who dictate Navy pol- 
icy. But they would have a hard 
time proving it to the seamen who 
can testify to the most cordial re. 
lations between Navy sailors and 
Negro merchant seamen. 

In the one air raid I saw at sea, 
I was given a vivid example of how 
Negroes and whites could work to- 
gether in the Navy . . . if givena 
chance. 

And out here in the Mediterran- 
ean I have met a host of Negro sea- 
men who have probably seen more 
action in World War II than most 
colored Army or Navy servicemen 
who have been shuttled off into la- 
bor battalions for the most pat 
since Pearl Harbor. 


1944 


Take Robert Smith, a 22-year-old 
wiper on this vessel. This Brook- 
lyn lad, formerly a Dillard uni- 
versity student, went to sea before 
the war started and not long after 
the Japs bombed Hawaii, he was 
torpedoed on an oil tanker in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Some of the 
crew lost their lives in flaming oil 
that spread swiftly over the waves 
but Smith was lucky enough to get 
away in a lifeboat. It was five days 
in an open boat before they were 
rescued. 

Not long afterwards on an icy 
North Atlantic run to England, 
Smith had five long sleepless days 
and nights on a destroyer refuel 
ship as the U-boat wolf pack trailed 
the convoy and slowly picked off 
one after another vessel. In the 
Mediterranean Smith was in a con- 
voy that was attacked by more than 
100 Nazi dive bombers that black- 
ened the sky. It was a harassing 
experience as the Nazis peeled off 
and screeched down upon the ships 
dropping bombs in their midst. 

But perhaps the most exciting 
and dangerous moment for Smith 
was during an air raid in the port 
of Liverpool in England. After it 
was over Smith and the rest of the 
crew thought they had escaped un- 
touched . . . that was until the 
next morning. 

When Smith and two other crew 
members went down into a hold to 
work, they scrambled out in a hasty 
retreat. Off in one corner was an 
unexploded Nazi bomb that had 
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pierced the deck and landed in the 
hold. Much like a similar incident 
in the film “Destination Tokio,” 
British explosive experts went about 
the tough job of removing the 
detonator while the jittery crew 
members anxiously waited for their 
ship to blow up any moment. 

Smith frankly admits that one 
of his main reasons for going to 
sea was his refusal to be drafted 
into a Jim Crow army or navy. 
And on ship he is very touchy 
about any attempt to discriminate 
against Negroes. 

For instance, one of the most 
avoided jobs in handling the big 
guns is working deep down in the 
hold on the ammunition magazine 
for the five-inch gun. It is not 
glamorous like handling the trigger 
on an ack-ack gun but far more 
dangerous because there is not 
much chance of getting out of the 
hold in time in case the ship is hit 
and sinks. 

Ammunition loading in the Navy 
is a traditional Negro job and the 
naval lieutenant on this ship as- 
signed three Negroes to the job. 
Smith was one of them. It didn’t 
take long however, before Smith 
and his comrades had the support 
of other CIO union members in 
asking for new gun posts. His 
gun station now is a 20 mm. anti- 
aircraft gun. 

“We're making lots of headway 
in this fight against discrimination,” 
says Smith, “but it'll take another 
generation to really go places. 
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When the old folks who have been 
used to taking prejudice are gone 
and the young people really start 
talking, there are going to be lots of 
changes. 

“The younger generation of Ne- 
groes today are not going to keep 
taking it on the chin. Maybe some 
of us will have to do some dying to 
get some place but I don’t mind 
going that way and I don’t think 
most colored young people today 
do either.” 

An example of the kind of prog- 
ress being made is Pedro Mosso of 
New Bedford, Mass., who is one of 
the few Negro boatswains in the 
merchant marine. A _ boatswain 
holds a job similar to a foreman in 
a factory. He supervises all the 
work of the deck gang and is re- 
sponsible for keeping the vessel 
ship shape. 

Mosso was born in the Cape 
Verde Islands and came to the 
States in 1919. He still speaks 
with a Portugese accent, perhaps 
the result of years of contact with 
the Portugese fishermen at Cape 
Cod, where he has sailed a three- 
masted schooner for some years. 


WMihiss 


During the depression Mosso also 
worked in Brooklyn, N. Y., as grave 
digger and truck driver. 

When he went back to sea, 
Mosso’s long experience won him 
his responsible post. I met him in 
Oran, North Africa, and spoke to 
white members of the crew on his 
ship, the S.S. John Catron. All of 
them held the highest opinion of 
him not only for his ability but also 
for his sparkling personality. 

Another interesting Negro sea- 
man I met in Oran was Leroy 
Dailey from Cuba. Dailey is a 
battle-scarred veteran in the Med- 
iterranean. He has been sailing 
in these waters for thirteen con- 
tinuous months. Up to now he has 
been in some fifty aid raids and has 
a total of $625 due him in air raid 
bonuses alone. 

These are the men who are build- 
ing a fine tradition for Negroes in 
the U. S. Merchant Marine. 
Whether or not they stay on. ships 
after the war, their contact with 
thousands of white seamen will go 
a long way in building healthy racial 
relations not only at sea but also 
back home. 


AN OLD NEGRO, coming into town from his farm, 


stopped at a drug store and ordered a ham sandwich. Look- 


ing between the slices of bread, he turned to the waiter: 


“You slice dis ham?” 


“Yes, I sliced the ham,” replied the waiter. 


it.’ 


“Ugh,” grunted the old Negro, “you darn near missed 
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{ Irvin's Gym in Harlem has become 
prize-fighting headquarters of the nation 


Sluggers | 


Condensed from World 


By Fred Dickenson 


LEAMING BROWN 

bodies slide swiftly 

through the sea of pale 

blue smoke. Two woolly 
heads bob choppily. In the raised 
ting, one head snaps backward as 
a glove explodes at the end of a 
lightning arc. The crowd-rumble 
is split by cries. 

“Oh, man! Git up there, boy! 
Git up off that floor!” 

Harlem is out tonight to cheer its 
own. Ladies and gents of the 
Lenox Avenue set have elbowed 
their way into Fred Irvin’s packed 
Gymnasium (and Health Empor- 
ium) at 252 West 116th Street, in 
the heart of New York’s darktown. 
Here they may see a future cham- 
pion of the world throw his first 
punch, and their enthusiasm to 
discover a comer is as infectious 
as true Dixieland jive. 

If a top-flight battler bows in, 
the odds are 7-3 his skin will match 
his chocolate-red gloves. And if 
you toss the water bucket out of 
the ring, the odds are 99-1 against 
your hitting a white man. For the 
ancient art of leather-pushing is 


rapidly becoming a Harlem prop- 
erty. 

Fight victors are given a careful 
appraisal by the poker-faced Irvin, 
owner of the gymnasium and the 
only colored fight promoter in the 
game. 

It was indicative of the boxing 
trend when Irvin took over the gym 
a few months ago. For the pre- 
ceding 28 years, the second-story, 
barnlike structure had been under 
the management of its white 
founder, Billy Grupp. 

Grupp, a native of St. Louis, 
came to New York in 1907. He 
was A. A. U. lightweight cham- 
pion. He turned professional and 
fought briefly and successfully as 
a welterweight. But it was when 
he entered the ranks of the mid- 
dleweight that his career really 
took form. 

One night Grupp was matched 
to fight Al (Cheese Champ) Mc- 
Coy for the middleweight cham- 
pionship of the world. The bout 
was staged at the old Atlantic 
Gardens on the Bowery and drew 
the staggering sum of $300—a 
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figure for which a_ present-day 
champion would not skip rope. 

McCoy kept his championship 
and also the entire $300. There 
was no money with which to pay 
Grupp, so Billy took the ring. 
Thus equipped there was nothing to 
do but open a gymnasium around 
it. 

That’s what he did, and it is the 
same ring in which 1944 hopefuls 
are training today in Harlem. 

The colored section was growing 
up around the site in those days, 
but white as well as colored fighters 
came to Grupp, who was a master 
boxer. 

Grupp, though still spry enough 
in his sixties to give daily boxing 
lessons, recently decided to retire 
and sold the gym to Irvin. 

When Irvin bought the place 
he gave the Grupps a big dinner. 
As promoter of the Mickey Walker- 
Tiger Flowers middleweight title 
bout in Chicago and of the two 
Young Jack Thompson - Tommy 
Freeman welterweight champion- 
ship fights in Cleveland, Irvin knew 
his business. 

Colored fighters were swelling 
fistic ranks in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Dark-skinned battlers were 
' winning titles and holding them. 

Today, Joe Louis is the heavy- 
weight king and Beau Jack, the 
Georgia shoeshine boy, rules the 
lightweights. Sugar Ray Robinson 
is the “uncrowned’” welterweight 
champion and Henry Armstrong's 
record of holding the feather, light 


and welterweight titles at the same 
time is still something to shoot at, 

Right now, 70 per cent of the 
men in the ring are colored. It is 
this rich vein which Irvin is tapping 
in his strictly-Harlem gym. 

Irvin, a chunky little brown man 
given to well-tailored suits, maroon 
shirts and a haunting perfume, 
meets visitors after the crowd has 
cleared. His handshake is accom- 
panied by a mumbled, “Glad to 
form your acquaintance.” But when 
the subject of the gymnasium is 
mentioned, his voice takes on the 
resonance of Rex Ingram. 

“This is the most historical gym- 
nasium in the world,” he announces. 
“All the champions have trained 
here. This is also the biggest pub- 
lic gymnasium in the world. We 
have a handball court.” 

This last clincher brings solemn 
nods from Irvin’s two colleagues, 
Otis Brown, manager, and “Big 
Joe” Richards, a partner in the 
enterprise. Brown, whose air of 
authority is accentuated by a jaunty 
derby and a long cigarette holder, 
explains why the money in the 
prizefight business is now tied up 
with colored contenders. 

“Colored boys,” he says, “‘can 
make more money fightin’ than 
they can doing anything. Of course 
with Joe Louis being out from the 
limelight, some boys got disin- 
terested. But lots of ‘em keep 
comin’.”” 

Irvin continues Grupp’s time- 
honored practices of charging ad- 
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mission to see fighters train and of 
keeping the premises well filled 
with cigar smoke. Grupp was the 
first to charge such admission. In 
1915, the legality of the charge 
was under question, and Grupp 
was arrested. But he carried the 
fight to the Supreme Court and 
won the decision. 

The gym’s greatest rival, Lou 
Stillman’s, farther downtown, also 
charges admission and maintains a 
fine smoke screen in which to con- 
dition fighters. But it would be 
difficult to decide which gym has 
the best pall. 

It is, of course, a well-known 
fact that no prizefighter’s training 
is adequate unless he has learned 
to inhale large quantities of stale 
cigar smoke while maintaining a 
furious pace. Any ring gladiator 
who prepared for combat in the 
fresh country air would drop dead 
before he could climb through the 
topes at Madison Square Garden, 
where the cloud of deadly corona- 
phosgene never lifts. 

Incidentally, Stillman, a friend 
of Irvin’s for 20 years previous, 
has not spoken to him since he 
bought the gymnasium. 

The first thing which commands 
the visitor's attention on entering 
Irvin’s is, naturally, the ring in 
which Grupp had his unhappy 
experience with “Cheese Champ” 
McCoy. The second thing is the 
giant, full length mirror on the 
north wall with its ornate gold 
frame. 


The mirror is designed to be an 
improvement over the traditional 
shadow-boxing routine because the 
fighter, maneuvering before it, can 
observe his own style and make 
corrections. A_ breastbone - high 
brass rail, extending across and in 
front of the mirror, protects it from 
the too enthusiastic haymakers of 
bloodthirsty novices. 

A rowing machine, stationary bi- 
cycle, light and heavy bags and wall 
pulleys are spotted around the vast 
rear of the room. The usual fold- 
ing chairs, which get little use be- 
cause spectators spend most of their 
time on their feet, are at the ring- 
side. The special chairs of the 
“Ladies Only” section are nailed 
down. 

Anyone not too well acquainted 
with the wonders of boxing, par- 
ticularly in Harlem, might be 
shocked to meet Irvin’s newest pro- 
tege, a formidable young heavy- 
weight who commits pugilistic may- 
hem under the name of Saint 
Thomas. 

Saint Thomas was born Tommy 
Reed and remained satisfied with 
that prosaic identity until he became 
a disciple of Father Divine. He is 
now being mentioned as a leading 
contender to succeed the aging 
Louis. The Saint quit lambasting 
the heavy bag (he has a heavenly 
left) to explain about himself and 
the champion Harlemite of them 
all. 

“Father Divine wants us all to 
forget the past,” he intoned. He 
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gestured with his left and crossed 
a short right. “We want to shed 
mortality. We want to forget the 
world. Father is trying to abolish 
all references to color. He teaches 
that all men are equal. Peace.” 

“’S'wonderful,” agreed lis- 
tener while Saint Thomas uncorked 
a series of vicious jabs to keep from 
tightening up while resting. 

“I am destined to prove to the 
world that Father Divine is God by 
winning the world’s heavyweight 
title for him,” Saint Thomas con- 
tinued, meanwhile slipping a fast 
left thrown by his invisible op- 
ponent. 

Asked about his draft status— 
which has interfered with many 
such well-ordained plans—the Saint 
said pridefully: “I was in the Army. 
I was discharged for hyper-neuro- 
sis.” He added an afterthought, 
“Remember, I wasn’t born. I was 
reincarnated.” 

Saint Thomas has had thirteen 
fights, winning all of them with 11 
K.O.’s and two decisions. 

Irvin is as proud of his gym’s 
extra-curricular activities as he is of 
its prize-ring prominence. Letter- 
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heads and blotters announce the 
‘Ladies’ Hours” of 6 to 8 P. M. for 
Harlem lovelies who crave the Lena 
Horne figure. 

The tired business man may avoid 
the Kingfish paunch with a go at 
the bicycle and rowing machine 
between the hours of 4 and 6 P.M. 
“America’s finest gymnasium” ac- 
cording to the modest announce. 
ments, also offers the Ethiopian 
version of the Turkish bath. 

Still a powerful man, old Harty 
Wills is frequently a visitor at Irv. 
in’s. Recently, he took time off 
from his Harlem real estate busi- 
ness to give Saint Thomas some 
down-to-earth pointers. 

Irvin, who is alert to smart 
moves, provided the equipment for 
the present tour of Joe Louis and 
Ray Robinson in the interests of the 
Army. A large sign on the wall lets 
the world in on this largesse. He 
also maintains a permanent dress- 
ing room on the premises for Rob- 
inson, the only fighter so honored. 

Saint Thomas may get one when 
he runs his string of knockouts to 
a more astronomical figure. 


THE WHITE RACE, comprising about 1/3 of the world’s 

population, controls approximately 8/9 of the earth’s land area. 

The Negroes in Atlanta, who make up 1/3 of the city’s popu- 
lation, have access to 1/87 of the city’s public park space. 
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is eager for new assignment 


{ Ollie Stewart, ace war correspondent, 


Condensed from Service 


By Claude A. Barnett 


the ace colored war cor- 

respondent uncovered by 

the war, is back in the 
States after spending more than a 
year abroad. On the night we had 
dinner together at a popular Harlem 
eating spot, Ollie had not gotten 
used to civilian clothes yet. 

It seemed funny not to be in uni- 
form, he remarked, and not to be 
surrounded by soldiers, and to see 
bright street and store lights and to 
have all you wanted to eat at rea- 
sonable prices. 

He had left the United States the 
last day of August, 1942, flying to 
London by way of Nova Scotia on a 
Pan-American airliner with a group 
of officers and daily paper corre- 
spondents. He stayed there several 
weeks and then on his own initia- 
tive took a trip down to North 
Africa, although his paper, The 
Afro-American of Baltimore, had 
assigned him to London. 


Orie STEWART, perhaps 


CLAUDE A. BARNETT is director 
of the Associated Negro Press, a special 
assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and a trustee of Tuskegee Institute. 


It proved to be a happy stroke. 
The invasion began 24 hours before 
he arrived, but he was the first 
Negro correspondent on the scene. 


It was some time after his arrival 
in invasion territory before he was 
permitted to reveal his where- 
abouts. 

Stewart is tall and lean and 
brown, with a quizzical look light- 
ing up his face when it is not in 
quiet non-committal repose. He's 
not especially the type you would 
visualize as the wide awake, world- 
beating reporter, but that is just 
what he is, and he has been in the 
front rank of Negro newsmen al- 
most from the day he taxied out of 
Gibsland, Louisiana, over to Tus- 
kegee to take a public relations job, 
some dozen years ago. 

I had recommended Ollie for 
the post but Dr. G. Lake Imes, 
then secretary of the institution, was 
a bit skeptical of a writer whose 
experience had been confined to a 
small Louisiana town of which he 
had never heard. One day, how- 
ever, just before a great occasion at 
the school Dr. Imes telephoned me 
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in Chicago to have the lad come on 
trial. I wired Stewart to proceed 
to Tuskegee. 

A week later I arrived for the 
event and walked into Dr. Imes’ of- 
fice. 

“Your boy is here,” he said, “but 
before you greet him let me tell 
you how he arrived.” 

Stewart it developed had ap- 
peared at Tuskegee two days after 
my telegram reached him. He went 
at once to Dr. Imes’ office and was 
told to take a seat but continued to 
stand, shifting from one foot to an- 
other. When Dr. Imes who was 
busy demanded to know why he did 
not put himself at ease, Ollie told 
him; “I want to know how to pay 
my taxicab driver.” 

“What?” exploded the surprised 
Imes. Ollie, eager to go to the new 
post but a bit low financially, had 
simply hired a taxi to drive him 
COD some 600 miles to Tuskegee 
and the driver was waiting outside 
to collect his fare. 

That was proof enough for me. 
I knew that anyone who had that 
much initiative and sheer brass 
would make a good newspaper man 
wherever he happened to be thrown. 

Stewart enjoyed his war assign- 
ment. He was loud in his praise of 
his paper and his editor, for the 
manner in which he had been 
backed up, for the consideration 
which had been constantly shown, 
even to a $500 bonus for Christmas 
which he did not know about until 
he got back and found his bank ac- 


count swollen; but he admitted that 
if he had not been paid a cent for 
the job he had done, he still would 
have felt repaid for the opportunity 
of going across and for the experi- 
ences which had been his. 

He was the first reporter to reveal 
the fact that the 99th had reached 
Africa, cunningly passing the news 
by the censor through the use of 
names of officers he had seen and 
whom the whole Negro world knew 
were in the 99th. 

Likewise he uncovered the fact 
that Josephine Baker was still alive. 
Reports had reached America, evi- 
dently through the brother of the 
count who used to be Miss Baker's 
husband, that the famous show girl 
had died. Alert Bill Chase, now of 
the air corps, then of the Amster- 
dam News, flashed the report to 
the Associated Negro Press, and it 
circled the country. 

Ollie Stewart was sitting at break- 
fast with the representative of The 
New York Times and a couple of 
other reporters at Casablanca, when 
the former remarked, “You know 
I think I saw a ghost this morning. 
I saw a woman being lifted from 
an auto and I would have sworn it 
was Josephine Baker had I not 
known she was dead.” Stewart lis- 
tened intently, slipped around to 
the garage where The Times re- 
porter had seen the car and discov- 
ered where the woman had been 
taken. 

Going to the house, he knocked 
on an apartment door and found 
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Miss Baker and a single attendant 
there. She had been terribly ill but 
was convalescing. He knocked and 
she called, “Come in,” in English. 
He told her who he was and she al- 
most cried for joy. Ollie broke the 
story, though the dailies caught it 
and heralded the fact that Miss 
Baker was still among the living be- 
fore his stories could get through 
censorship. 

Stewart likes the people of North 
Africa. The Arabs, the Senegalese, 
the French. I tried to get from 
him some idea of their attitude to- 
ward Negroes. He said it was hard 
to explain. They had no particular 
attitude which expressed differ- 
ence. He said that in homes which 
he visited, some of which Miss 
Baker caused to be opened to him, 
that he found folk of all colors, just 
as one might in a Negro home in 
America. Some would be dark, 
‘some light, some fair, but no one 
paid any attention to that fact. 

Ollie said that he experienced 
little worth mentioning in the way 
of discrimination and that the atti- 
tude of the white correspondents on 
daily papers with whom he trav- 
elled, ate and was billeted, was that 
of perfect cameraderie. He met and 
fraternized with men like Ernie 
Pyle, Leland Stowe, and other top 
tanking newsmen. 

Stewart says that the country 
which he personally liked best is 
Italy. He liked the people. He en- 
joyed going into their cafes, taking 
a couple of hours to eat dinner, 
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their wine and their habit of send- 
ing a drink over to his table with 
their compliments as he visited 
towns in South Italy after the con- 
quering army had moved on. He 
was taken by their sudden breaking ~ 
out into songs, operatic airs and 
thinks, other things being even, 
that he may go back to Naples after 
the war. 

As a matter of fact, as soon as 
the John Hopkins Hospital people 
look into an eye which he thinks 
had a bit of shrapnel, he hopes to 
be reassigned to the front. Until 
that time he is basking to the full in 
life at home. 

They are a grand gang, those Ne- 
gro soldiers, Ollie said. He told 
about a white officered anti-aircraft 
hattalion and its remarkable ex- 
ploits. The boys like their white 
officers, he said, but long for col- 
ored ones as a sign of possible ad- 
vancement and proof to the world 
of our excellence. He praised the 
99th which he felt is one of the 
best fighting units abroad and eulo- 
gized the ground crews which kept 
the planes flying. There are no bet- 
ter in our foreign legions he said. 

Ollie had little to say about his 
own hairbreadth experiences, times 
when under heavy raids or in the 
battle zone, he never knew when or 
whether he would ever get home 
again. “Let's enjoy tonight, the fu- 
ture will take care of itself,” said 
intrepid Ollie Stewart. 
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J Solution of the Negro problem 
a challenge to American democracy 


U S Democracy or 


Condensed from The American Scholar 


By Otelia Cromwell 


EMOCRACY” is the 

‘Ty watchword of the day. 

On every side we are 

made aware by newspa- 

pers, by magazines; by ‘bond 

drives,” by speeches of public off- 

cials that the Allied nations are 

waging this second World War in 
the cause of democracy. 

But as that word falls daily upon 
our ears, certain “obstinate ques- 
tionings” arise in some of our 
minds: What do we mean by that 
term? Is it truly a watchword — 
or is it a catchword? If we venture 
to raise the question of “democ- 
racy” in connection with the Amer- 
ican Negro, we find many otherwise 
thoughtful people shying nervously 
away from the issues involved, and 
we begin to wonder whether the 
lesson of democracy has really been 
driven home to Americans who 
pride themselves upon the word. 

At the very moment when Amer- 
ica is proving one of the leaders of 
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the world in the crusade for de- 
mocracy in Europe and Asia, thir- 
teen million American citizens are 
deprived of the democracy for 
which the sons of America — in- 
cluding many of that thirteen mil- 
lion —have gone forth to war. 
Ironically enough, as one writer has 
said: “We are fighting to maintain 
that democracy abroad that we have 
not practiced at home.” In the 
stress of war America calls on her 
citizens for money, arms, muni- 
tions; for technical skills and in- 
ventive genius; for imagination 
and thought. Each of us must 
spend his talents, his means, his 
strength, for the preservation of 
the American way of life, the 
American ideal of democracy. 

It is difficult, then, to understand 
the mood of some Americans, who 
are unwilling to consider the posi- 
tion of the Negro in this universal 
battle for the safeguarding of hu- 
man rights. Thirteen million Amer- 
ican citizens are advised to forget 
the very principle announced as the 
goal of war. They must show their 
loyal enthusiasm toward the attain- 
ment of a goal which is not for 
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them. 

The Negro must be nobly altru- 
istic and accept his lot for the 
good of the whole. He must not 
raise the question of his constitu- 
tional rights. True, in most parts 
of the country it is comfortably 
agreed that he has such rights, yet 
because of what is practical, what 
is prudent, he is asked to forget 
them and tranquilly accept his sub- 
jection as the better part. 

To solve the Negro problem 
America faces the necessity of up- 
rooting the deeply entrenched prac- 
tice of Negro segregation. Segre- 
gation is the root of the trouble. 

The Negro and his friends op- 
pose segregation because segrega- 
tion connotes inequality. Although 
it is often claimed that in the sepa- 
ration of groups there is no nec- 
essaty implication of inequality, 
equality in segregation is at most 
an evanescent theory. Compulsory 
detachment or exclusion of any one 
group leads swiftly and inevitably 
to repudiation, and repudiation is 
the open door to discriminations of 
all kinds. 

In his opposition to segregation 
the Negro is no mere visionary ; in- 
deed, he is the practical-minded, 
the wary one, in that he does not 
permit his thinking to become be- 
clouded by deceptive promises of 
“equality in segregation.” Segrega- 
tion is, and is meant to be, the hall- 
mark of inferiority. People living 
in such areas know only too well 
that inequality — to say nothing of 
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incipient persecution — is the be- 
all and end-all of segregation. 


Consider, for a moment, the 
way in which “equality” works in 
a certain well-known city, whose 
“fair” dual system of education is 
frequently cited because of the sin- 
gle salary scale for white and Negro 
teachers. The boast of this city is 
that funds for the purchase of sites 
for schools and the construction and 
equipment of school buildings for 
whites and Negroes are appropri- 
ated in strict ratio to the numeri- 
cal status of the two groups of the 
school population the only differ- 
ences being quantitative ones. The 
published school budget confirms 
this principle of quasi-fairness. 

Yet how account for the marked 
disparity in high school stadia — 
the sturdily built brick and concrete 
structures attached to the high 
schools for the white children of 
the city, and the wire-enclosed 
spaces provided for the Negro chil- 
dren? Equally obvious evidences 
of inequality are the customarily in- 
adequate playground spaces for the 
Negro schools and the location of 
these schools, as a rule, in or near 
vice-ridden areas or in sections 
planned for future Negro develop- 
ments. 

Not quite so obvious, but of 
greater significance, is the basis of 
the charge made by Negro teachers 
that supplies and equipment in the 
Negro schools are curtailed even 
though classes are invariably over- 
crowded and teaching loads are 
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well-nigh unbearably heavy. In 
less favored sections of the coun- 
try the separate schools are marked 
by even more appalling differences: 
dilapidated, sparsely furnished 
shacks, shortened school terms, 
poorly paid teachers in the schools 
for Negro children in sharp con- 
trast to well-constructed modern 
buildings, normal school terms, and 
adequately paid teachers in the 
white schools. 

But even if an ideal of absolute 
equality could be achieved in the 
segregated school, such an institu- 
tion, undemocratic in principle, 
would still be fraught with poten- 
tialities of trouble. The separate 
school, which often throws sand in- 
to the eyes of the Negroes them- 
selves, introduces children, black 
and white, to the hitherto unsus- 
pected fact of race prejudice and 
thus establishes a “mind-set.” 

This aim accomplished, the 
ground for a train of ingeniously 
contrived acts and measures of in- 
sult is prepared. The separate 
school furnishes the pattern for a 
series of repressive customs and 
enactments increasing inevitably in 
an incredibly swift geometrical pro- 
gression. It foreruns and gives im- 
petus to such social blots as the bi- 
ased tone of news articles, sinister 
bars in labor organizations, pro- 
hibitions against Negro participa- 
tion in public utilities, the share- 
cropper system, the ghettos ‘‘on the 
other side of the railroad,”’ and, in 
the last analysis, lynchings and race 
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riots. 

Injustice toward the Negro, like 
other forms of injustice, reacts upon 
itself. Consider the significant as. 
sertion made with increasing fre. 
quency by writers from the South 
that this program is, in the main, 
responsible for the fact that the 
South lags behind other sections of 
the country in general advancement. 

The deplorable poverty and back- 
ward state of the Negro constitute, 
of course, important causes of this 
downward pull; yet if, as a result 
of law and custom, the Negro is 
forced into the lowest economic 
stratum, if he is denied adequate 
education, if he lacks opportunities 
for becoming a self-respecting citi- 
zen and is practically prohibited 
from developing into a social asset 
in his community, then, as night 
follows day, his degradation will 
become unescapable. He may not 
evade it. What is equally inevitable 
is that the general status of a com- 
munity is lowered by the deterio- 
ration of any of its parts. 

That is the crux of the situation. 
In keeping the Negro down, the 
South is stunting its own whole- 
some growth, not only because there 
is no ivory tower or refuge for the 
favorite sons and daughters, but be- 
cause no individual or groups of 
individuals, large or small, may 
escape the punitive consequences of 
self-imposed, persistent error. 

Moral weakness and disintegra- 
tion, always stronger than external 
forces, are invincible enemies to 
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man’s well-being, and material 
prosperity is no compensation for 
the loss of the protective cloak of 
spiritual strength. Southern injus- 
tice toward the Negro is a com- 
monplace of knowledge throughout 
the entire world. The South itself, 
through its apologists and its quasi- 
liberals, demonstrates its awareness 
of the weakness of its position. 
But is the entire country endeavor- 
ing to become an expanded South? 

Rebuilding is usually a discourag- 
ing process, as momentum lags in 
uncertainty, negation, and the re- 
covery of forward action. The ef- 
fort is a slow, uphill course, which 
demands sincerity, imagination, per- 
severance, and courage. Firmly im- 
bedded attitudes may not be changed 
on the spur of the moment, but 
thoughtful Americans throughout 
the country ought to acknowledge 
the mockery in what passes for de- 
mocracy in their own country; 
thoughtful Americans ought to un- 
derstand that no program based on 
the principle of segregation will 
ever solve America’s race problem. 
At least the thinking on the sub- 
ject should not be muddled. 

But the case is not hopeless. A 
definite step toward a better day 
in America would be taken if im- 
portant groups or communities 
would make a forthright effort to 
oppose the introduction of segrega- 
tion in areas hitherto free from 
segregation. 

It is easier to forestall new meas- 
ures of repression or to discounte- 
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nance the introduction of discrim- 
inatory practices than to reverse or- 
dinances or to change established 
policies. With this thought in mind 
we should realize that the entire 
blame for the attitude of America 
toward the Negro must not be laid 
solely at the doors of the South. 

Even if the flood of Scuthern 
“defense literature” indicates a 
sharply-etched plan to-imprint the 
pattern of segregation far above the 
Potomac, the accomplishment of 
this design cannot be effected with- 
out the compliance of other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The adoption of reactionary pol- 
icies in borderline states and areas 
far beyond Southern boundaries is 
the responsibility, not of the orig- 
inal authors of the plan, but of 
those accepting it What is past is 
past. Yet, when today America is 
taking conspicuous lead among the 
Allied Nations, whose aim is to 
make democracy a living actuality 
for the world, America should not 
sponsor doctrines and practices that 
submerge and keep in subjection 
any groups of her people. 

Again, much might be accom- 
plished by an objective survey of 
the treatment accorded the Negro 
by the newspapers of the country. 
As there is due process of law for 
the apprehension and conviction of 
criminals, it would be well to de- 
termine just why American newspa- 
pers persist in signifying the race— 
often in headlines — of every Ne- 
gro accused of infringement of 
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law. 
No other group of Americans 
receives such publicity. Moreover, 
the disproportionate space given in 
the newspapers to news of Negro 
suspects and criminals not only in- 
dicts the entire Negro race every 
time a Negro is accused or con- 
victed of crime, but serves to in- 
tensify race prejudice. And, in the 
words of Southern liberals, it is race 
prejudice: “the tradition of the 
South — defined in terms of preju- 
dice and romantic unrealism — 
that is delaying Dixie’s progress.” 
If newspapers in this country are 
deliberately attempting to foster 
race prejudice—playing with dyna- 
mite, as it were—the country 
should remain under no delusion as 
to the purpose of this propaganda. 
Because of the spirit of the 
American white press, the Negro 
newspaper has developed largely as 
an organ of protest. That the tone 
of many Negro newspapers is de- 
cidedly yellow no one would deny. 
As part and parcel of American 
journalism the Negro publications 
embody the characteristic traits of 
one kind of American newspapers, 
and the Negro publishers, who are 
also good business men, recognize 
the selling qualities of sensational 
features as well as the fact that 
there are readers, black as well as 
white, who do not enjoy yellow 
journalism. 
But the Negro would be in a 
plight, sorrier than the one in which 
he finds himself today, were it not 
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for the Negro newspapers. Cater. 
ing to an undifferentiated mass of 
readers the Negro editor cannot be 
entirely conservative, even though 
he himself would not indulge whol- 
ly in sensationalism. 

To satisfy some of his readers he 
often offends the taste of others, but 
he is welcomed by the entire group 
of Negroes because he reports more 
fully, and usually with greater re. 
gard to the whole truth, news of 
special import to Negroes. 

Many readers of these journals 
would not condone unwholesome 
flavor or offenses to good taste, but 
they are grateful to a newspaper 
courageous enough to develop a 
policy characterized by forthright 
statement on the fundamental issues 
of the Negro problem and by un- 
equivocal acceptance of the princi- 
ples of democracy. Such a policy is 
conducive to unqualified good, not 
only for the Negro, but for the 
country as a whole. 

The Negro constitutes the lowest 
economic group in America. Work, 
not “Relief,” he needs and desires. 
Miss Virginia Snitow, writing in 
The New Republic of her experi- 
ences in teaching Negroes in a large 
New York high school, says: ‘There 
is as little foundation to the other 
charges of laziness and immorality 
as there is to that of mental in- 
feriority. Three thousand ‘lazy’ Ne- 
gro women waited in line from 
early dawn to get two jobs scrub- 
bing floors in a New York City 
armory.” But the Negro does not 
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complain of wholesome competi- 
tion in labor, or of unemployment 
caused by the law of supply and 
demand. 

What bothers him is the discrim- 
ination which increases as he passes 
from unskilled to skilled labor, 
from the simpler tasks of directed 
industry to the higher phases of 
specialized work and technical re- 
search. It might be pleasant if all 
Negroes could be restricted to 
menial labor or to segregated groups 
of semi-skilled workers supervised 
here and there by Negro executives, 
but a democracy cannot settle the 
economic problems of thirteen mil- 
lions of its people in that way. 

In the search for a solution one 
admits that much more is needed 
than fiat by the federal government. 
However, achievement of utter de- 
mocracy will be nearer at hand if 
discriminating practices are com- 
pletely abolished in the offices of 
the federal government in Wash- 
ington. 

Residents of the nation’s capital 
hear too frequently first-hand com- 
plaints of young men and women 
who, having been certified by the 
Civil Service Commission, report 
that they are given the “run-around” 
when’ they present themselves to 
the specific bureau for which they 
have received qualifying status. It 
is reported that even in cases of 
apparent urgency (if being sum- 
moned for appointment by telegram 
is an index of urgency) Negroes 
appearing in person in response to 
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summons are often rejected be- 
cause ‘some mistake has been 
made.” 


During the present crisis many 
of the color bars in the federal of- 
fices in Washington have been te- 
moved, and the certifications by the 
Civil Service Commission have been 
duly honored. Unfortunately, uni- 
formity of action has not yet been 
attained, but every step toward fair- 
ness in employment by the govern- 
ment has a most salutary effect. 

Before America can be truly dem- 
ocratic, it will be necessary to enact 
new laws and repeal some of the 
old ones. Although law has been 
described as the crystallization of 
sentiment and thought, sentiment 
— thought — law move in a cycle 
in which the Joc# of cause and ef- 
fect are not always readily deter- 
mined. 

The mixed student body of Berea 
College lived and worked together 
in harmonious relationship until a 
law of Kentucky, enforcing segre- 
gation in education, reversed the 
policy of a democratic institution, 
which had not desired the change. 
In that case law established an 
uncalled-for, retrogressive policy. 

One is not so naive as to imagine 
that a federal measure prohibiting 
discrimination on account of race 
in institutions and branches of the 
government supported, wholly or in 
part, by federal funds would be a 
cure-all for race prejudice; how- 
ever nothing less than a strong un- 
equivocal law can hold in check 
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those who set up and perpetuate 
undemocratic policies in the near 
and far-flung projects of the gov- 
ernment. 

Such a proposed measure might, 
and probably would, experience the 
perennial fate of the anti-lynching 
bills, but just as the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People has shown ho signs 
of abandoning its leadership in the 
campaign against lynching, in sim- 
ilar spirit faith in the rightness of 
its cause could support a measure 
designed to eliminate unfair prac- 
tices toward the Negro in institu- 
tions aided or supported by the fed- 
eral government. 

Even though America retains or 
furthers her program of segrega- 
tion, and even though the forces of 
oppression increase, the Negro must 
and will continue to keep the vision 
before him. In the meanwhile the 
education of Negroes goes steadily 
forward. Slow though the upward 
trend may be, it is sure, and has 
been marked by no steps backward. 
An educated group is a thinking 
group. 

Acts of repression may increase 
in number, but neither violence nor 
sugar plums can muzzle the power 
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of thought— thought that will 
keep acute the Negro’s awareness 
of the rights that should be his, 
The ultimate solution is in the fu- 
ture; and, trite though the observa. 
tion is, ‘Nothing is settled until it 
is settled right.” 

Some of the friends of the Ne- 
gto fear tragedy. But what is 
tragedy? Certainly not the death 
or deaths that, as a rule, mark the 
end of a tragic spectacle. Is not 
tragedy the action, the struggle of 
a strong man overcome, not by the 
renunciation of his cause, but by a 
stupendous, adverse force — a force 
often within himself? 

This definition, in part, of 
tragedy, formulated centuries ago, 
has been widely accepted in life as 
in art. For groups of people as 
well as for individuals it still holds 
true. Measured by this universal 
principle, the American Negro may 
be considered as a tragic figure; 
but he is nobly tragic only as long 
as he cherishes an enduring faith in 
the rightness of his cause, a faith 
he loses the moment he renounces 
the struggle for his rights. At that 
moment he will be overcome, not 
by tragedy, but by moral disaster 
and decay. 


A NEGRO WOMAN wrote to the War Manpower 
Commission in Washington, asking to be sent a pamphlet 
on “untrapped manpower.” 
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A condensation from the book 


By Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin 


In Canapé-Vert we find the Haiti of superstition, of primitive sex 
life — the Haiti of the soil. This fiction winner of the Second Latin- 
American Literary Prize Competition is a tale of the island of haunted 
nights, sultry days and Vodun ceremonies. Here portrayed for the first 
time in English is the true subtlety of the peasant mentality. 
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was the only answer 


J She “done him wrong” and death 


Canape - Vart 


By Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin 


of whistling blackbirds, 

leaving the eastern heights 

for the mangroves of the 
bay, crossed the sky. The heat les- 
sened with the first ruffles of the 
breeze and already darkness was 
falling in the creases of the hills. 
Only a single, feeble ray of light 
still touched the sides of Canapé- 
Vert. 

Aladin was returning from his 
garden where he had spent the 
afternoon weeding. He washed his 
face and feet; and then, dragging 
out a heavy, straw-bottomed chair, 
prepared to enjoy the coolness of 
the vine-covered arbor that shaded 
the entrance to his cabin. He did 
this every night, waiting for his 
dinner to be brought, which varied 
little; a thin porridge of ground 
corn or a broth of congo peas. 

He was a Negro of good stock, 
a hard worker with a head full of 
common sense. At the death of 
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PIERRE MARCELIN are brothers, na- 
tives of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and poets. 
The former is a lawyer and is also 
Secretary General of the Department of 
Public Works. The latter, the younger 
of the two, will publish shortly a collec- 
tion of verse and a book of Haitian 
short stories. 
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his father, who left him a small 
heritage of two parcels of land and 
a little money to sustain them, he 
was in no hurry to set himself up 
in life, but took a humble mistress 
called Sanite who lived near his 
cabin. 

She was a simple washerwoman, 
unattached, who took care of 
Aladin’s household. In return he 
shared his pleasures with her and, 
whenever necessary, thrashed her, 
especially Saturday nights when he 
came home late from a dance and 
had too much to drink. As he 
didn’t love her, he gave her a 
fixed sum each week as one would 
to a servant. But for five years, 
for want of a better, she had served 
his purpose. 

Now he was thinking of taking 
up with a respectable young girl 
called Florina. She was nearly six- 
teen and he, close to thirty, had 
seen her grow up. Sometimes this 
difference in age worried him 
very much because he was sure that 
people would cackle about it; still 
it wasn’t his fault. 

One morning as he went to the 
well of Jecrois for water, Florina 
stopped at his door for a bit of 
gossip with him. The next day, as 
he had business in Bourdon, he 
walked as far as the well with her. 
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As for the other days . . . The ad- 
venture never ceased to surprise 
him. “Ay yaie yaie!’’ exclaimed 
Aladin, smiling in admiration. 
“Some woman!” 

One day no one was at the well. 
Florina had just put her calabash 
under the bamboo spout and was 
watching it in silence. How did 
she find herself in his arms, face 
to face, breath to breath? How 
had he pulled her to his breast, ex- 
cited and passionate?—he had 
never known. Without a cry, not 
wishing to awake from that violent 
sweetness, she had closed her eyes 
and did not repulse him until he 
tried to throw her on the ferns of 
the bank. 

“Let me go, Aladin,” she 
begged, “let me go. Don’t you 
hear people coming?” 

It wasn’t true. But he had al- 
ready released her before he re- 
alized it, and the heat of his pas- 
sion was over. He murmured 
humbly, ‘What would you say, 
Florina, if I was to ask you to live 
with me?” 

She didn’t answer, but seized 
her calabash with pretended 
brusqueness and turned her back on 
him. Not knowing exactly what 
she meant, he drew near to her 
anxiously, 

“Oh, Florina,” he said gently. 

No response. 

“Florina, it’s serious what I said 
to you.” 

“AIL right, then,” she said fin- 
ally. “If it’s so serious, why don’t 
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you go see Grande Da?” Then 
leaping the embankment at one 
bound, she ran away. 

It was a lovely memory, and he 
liked to think of it even more be- 
cause of the vexatious sequel of 
worries that followed it. First there 
was the visit to her grandmother 
—an ancient Negress, gaunt and 
imperious, with a pipe always 
hanging from the corner of her 
mouth. When, in a roundabout 
way, he confided his desire to start 
housekeeping with her  grand- 
daughter, Grande Da had made a 
discreet allusion to Sanite. “A dog 
has four feet,”” she said, “but he 
can’t run down four roads at the 
same time.” 

He had let it be understood 
that his affair with Sanite was a 
small matter and that he meant to 
leave her as soon as possible, but 
although he had taxed his wits to 
find reasons for a quarrel, he 
hadn’t found a decent excuse for 
breaking with her. Sanite knew 
perfectly what he was trying to do 
and stoically accepted all the mean 
treatment he chose to inflict, so 
Aladin, not able to repress a feel- 
ing that he was ungrateful, each 
day put off the final break. 

One night, after carefully con- 
sidering the situation, he decided 
to force his destiny by striking a 
hard blow. He resolved to finish 
with Sanite then and there. Had 
he not found a charm hidden in 
his matting?—two needles bound 
eye to point with thread. 


7] 
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In a little while she came with 
his dinner, and he began to up- 
braid her cruelly, pretending with- 
out just cause that she was late. 
Sanite did not reply, but served 
him submissively as usual—-an at- 
titude that instead of placating 
Aladin only increased his ill humor. 

“I’m fed up with you,” he ex- 
claimed harshly. “I’m tired! Tired! 

. . Don’t you understand that, 
no?” 

She looked at him sadly, and 
unluckily for her, she appeared all 
the uglier and was conscious of the 
cruel way he was aware of it, but 
he did not insult her, this time. 
She wanted to tell him that he 
wasn’t goodlooking either with his 
face peppered with pockmarks, but 
realizing the uselessness of it all, 
she sighed and said: 

“Thank you, Aladin. In spite 
of all I’ve done for you, today 
you think I’m nothing. Very well, 
I'll go . . . you don’t have to chase 
me away like a dog. Yes, I'll go, 
since you want it that way, but 
don’t forget what the proverb says, 
‘the best food is cooked in the old 
pots.’”” She wrung her hands try- 
ing not to cry. 

“It’s true,” said Aladin with a 
malicious smile. “The words do 
say that. But all the pots aren't 
alike.” 


“That’s so, that’s so! You are 


right. But the word also says 
‘pretty woman, much unhappi- 
ness.’ 


This was a covert allusion to 


June 


Florina and for nothing in the 
world would he tolerate that. 

“How do you dare to talk like 
that?” he shouted, exasperated, 
“Didn't you say you were going? 
The door’s wide open. What are 
you waiting for?” 

The woman bowed her head 
slowly, and with heavy feet shuf- 


fled away.... 


HE CELEBRATED houn- 
gan of Bizoton, the in- 
fallible Boispirhaut, had 
been sent for to conduct 
Tonton Bossa’s funeral in accord- 
ance with Ouan-Zen rites. Tonton 
Bossa, a rich and powerful sorcerer, 
had been a clever houngan whose 
failure to keep his pact with Baron 
Samedi, the Vodun god of the ceme- 
tery, brought down a curse on the 
Valley and all its dwellers. His first 
wife was Ti-Tante, by whom he had 
José, and his second was Sor Cicie, 
who blessed him with three sons, 
all of whom became zombis. The 
wake, conducted for one so power- 
ful as Tonton Bossa, included danc- 
ing, singing, the making of caba- 
listic designs, libations, invocations, 
litanies, etc., and the inhabitants of 
all Canapé-Vert were there in great 
numbers. 

Aladin arrived after the cere- 
mony and was worried about 
Florina, whom he had not yet 
seen. He brought with him a 
young man of exotic appearance, 
dressed in a sea-blue coat, flannel 
trousers, black-and-white shoes, 4 
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large, gtay felt sombrero, a la 
Mexicaine, and further adorned 
with huge tortoise-shell spectacles. 
In a word, a caballero. 

This important-looking person- 
age talked with an exuberance and 
emphasis truly Castillian, and with 
a self-satisfaction seasoned his con- 
versation plentifully with curse 
words and Spanish expressions. He 
often took off his impressive 
glasses, wiped them on his sleeve 
and replaced them on his nose. 

At last Aladin saw Florina. 
Without taking the trouble to ex- 
cuse himself to his companion, he 
immediately rushed over to the 
young girl. 

“Oh, Florina!” said he, taking 
her gently by the arm, “where have 
you been? Ever since I got here 
I've been looking for you.” 

“It’s not my fault, Aladin. But 
today you know I don’t belong to 
myself.”” 

“I’m not reproaching you, but 
when you are not there nothing 
seems right to me. Look! Tonight 
I haven’t even had a small drink!” 

This seemed to bother Florina 
and she placed her hand affection- 
ately on the young man’s shoulder. 

“You're in earnest, Aladin,” she 
said. “You haven’t yet been served! 
Well, then you can sit down. I’m 
going to bring you something.” 

Aladin held her back and pointed 
out his friend who was looking at 
them with a calculating eye. “Don’t 
you know him, Florina?” 
“Hein-hein!” she said, shaking 


her head. “Who is it?” 
“It's Josaphat, yes . . . Don't 
you remember him? .. . The son 


of Tonton Bossa and Ti-Tante. 
The one who went to Cuba... . 
He returned this afternoon, and 
since he is my baptismal brother 
he came to my house. . . .” 

“What a fine-looking boy,” ex- 
claimed Florina enthusiastically. 

Aladin looked gloomy. His face 
hardened with pain, his lips took 
on an ill-natured expression. But 
Florina didn’t notice it. She smiled 
at Josaphat and appeared fascinated 
. . . Thoughtfully Aladin rejoined 
his companion. 

“What a girl! Who's that you 
were speaking with, Aladin?” 

“It’s Florina,” Aladin replied 
dryly. ‘The daughter of Prévilon 
and Lamercie.” 

“Cogno!” exploded Josaphat, his 
eyes shining with eager desire. 
“T’ve seen some good-looking ones 
in Cuba, but nunca, never like that 
young girl.” 

Aladin made an effort to con- 
trol himself. He did not wish to 
appear rude. “José!” said he. 
(Josaphat, like all those who re- 
turn from Cuba or Santo Domingo, 
had Hispanicized his name.) 
“José! You see, Florina, I couldn't 
tell you, and you couldn’t under- 
stand how much I love her. You 
remember when you went away, 
she was still at the creping stage. 
... Well! I, myself, nave remained 
here, watched her grow up, watched 
her develop into that beautiful 
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woman you have just seen... . 
She’s for me! Not longer ago than 
March I asked her family for her. 
That we haven’t already set up 
housekeeping is because my crops 
didn’t sell very well this year... .” 

Florina interrupted his confes- 
sion. She stood before them smil- 
ing, a glass in one hand and a 
bottle in the other. ‘“Here’s what 
I’ve brought you,” she said. 

José fondled her with his eyes, 
touching her lips, her breast, lightly 
glancing over her soft black skin 
that was so cool, Bon Dieu! that 
one would think she had drenched 
it in the night for hours. Her eyes 
wavered at his glances, so subtle 
and all-inclusive. 

But a violent, apprehensive fear 
mingled with her pleasures and 
darkened its luster; she remem- 
bered the predictions of Grande 
Erzilie and of the young man she 
had seen in a dream sinking with 
her in dirty water. She didn’t re- 
call his face, and still for all that, 
she was sure that José looked like 

“T’ve just told my brother that 
I’ve seen beautiful women in Cuba, 
but nunca like you,” José said. 

Her only reply to the compli- 
ment was a sad little smile. Aladin 
wanted to pick José up in his 
big hands and break him apart like 
a clod of earth. But Florina turned 
her head, and making excuses in a 
trembling voice, went away. 

Aladin regarded José with a wan- 
dering look, shook his head and 
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murmured as if out of himself, 
“I'd kill her first.” José shivered, 
realizing he spoke of Florina, but 
he didn’t dare say a word. Besides, 
what could he do in the circum. 
stances, if by the will of the spirits 
matters came to that? 

Aladin said in a hard, decisive 
voice: “In my family, José, we 
have a very small heart. It has no 
room for trespass or treason.” 

When they reached home it was 
José who lit the lamp for, without 
taking the trouble to undress, 
Aladin had thrown himself on his 
mat as if from the top of a moun- 
tain. José too went to bed, his 
hands under his head. He looked 
out through the door he had left 
open, so much did he mistrust his 
companion. From time to time he 
secretly watched Aladin, when his 
matting cracked under the sudden 
jerkings of his anguished body. 

At last, not able to abide it any 
longer, he called Aladin and asked 
him how he felt. He got no an- 
swer. His anxiety grew. It seemed 
to him that Aladin’s sleep was 
merely a pretense. A_ terrifying 
vision captured his overexcited im- 
agination—a vision of Aladin, his 
face disfigured by rage, hacking a 
body with a machete. He jumped 
to his feet with the cry of a 
wounded man, and stood for an 
instant paralyzed with fright. 
Aladin never stirred. 

Maybe he was really asleep; but 
how could one be sure? “Aladin,” 
called José in a low voice. ‘Aladin, 
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don’t you hear me, chico?” Aladin 
didn’t answer. He didn’t dare go 
neat him. Indeed it was an intoler- 
able anguish. And the night com- 
plained so lugubriously outside! 
José took a chair and went to sit 
under the arbor facing the door, 
ready to flee at the least noise. 

Here too, other torments awaited 
him. Florina. . . . It was certainly 
not for his happiness that he had 
met her. On the eve of his de- 
parture from Santiago, didn’t his 
poor mother come to him in a 
dream to adjure him to never again 
set foot on the accursed ground 
of Canapé-Vert? But a strange 
power, more obstinate than love, 
had forced him to return, and it 
was neither homesickness nor that 
puissant bond that rivets the coun- 
try Negro to the land of his an- 
cestors. 

He had returned, without doubt 
led by fate, and the drama had 
immediately begun. “I'll kill her 
first,” Aladin had declared. And 
he would surely do it. José never 
doubted it. But how to avoid the 
misfortune? Fate had already 
bound him to Florina, he felt it, 
and his will power could do noth- 
ing against it, for to fight against 
the loas is impossible. 

Aladin’s words haunted him im- 
Placably, eating into him like a 
worm, and at each thrust of pain 
he shuddered. Ah yes, his dead 
father, the old he-goat, had made 
a mess! And all that for the 
damned old sorceress of a Sor Cicie 


who had bewitched him! 

It was his turn now to be tested. 
But no menace would separate him 
from Florina. She was his forever, 
in life as in death; and Aladin 
could say what he liked, for it was 
a chain as strong as the will of God, 
forged by Destiny. Yet he had 
never spoken to her of love. Only 
the usual talk between strangers 
had flowed from one to the other 
that was more imperious than 
fear or joy. . . . From that time 
on he had known and had taken 
his decision. 

* * & 


EVENING at night- 


fall José met Florina in the 

bushes near the spring of 

Jecrois. Then they em- 
braced in a gloomy and despairing 
intoxication. When she discovered 
it, Grande Da’s blood curdled, as 
was right. Seizing a big stick she 
had beaten Florina, who owed her 
life that night to the intervention 
of the neighbors. Since that time, 
the old woman had never ceased 
to visit all kinds of misery on her. 
But the worst was that Florina was 
convinced she was ruining herself, 
as well as her family and all the 
inhabitants of Canapé-Vert. This 
did not prevent her, nevertheless, 
from going out each night to meet 
José. 

Already everything was turning 
against her. By way of vengeance 
Aladin circulated the most disagree- 
able stories about her, which people 
hurried to spread everywhere. He 
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never let an occasion go by to soil 
her reputation, especially when he 
was asked if she had really been 
his woman, as rumor had it, and 
if she was ardent in love and good- 
natured. Without saying so out- 
right, he shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed at the right time. 

In addition to which Florina 
now had other discomforts. Her 
head swam sometimes and she 
had uncontrollable fits of vomiting. 
José urged her to live with him; 
but even though she knew this was 
an umavoidable reckoning, she 
forced herself to delay it as long 
as possible, hoping perhaps that 
meanwhile something would hap- 
pen to change the course of her 

One morning, going to the 
spring by a roundabout way, she 
ran into Aladin at a turn in the 
road. Their meeting could not 
have been more dangerous, for on 
each side of the path grew the high 
stalks of a planting of millet in 
full splendor. Florina gave a long 
stifled cry when he seized her. All 
of a sudden her strength left her, 
and he was able to throw her on 
the ground without any effort. Her 
eyes grew big with terror when she 
saw above her an unrecognizable 
face, hard and avid, twisted by hate 
and desire. 

It was a savage struggle and 
merciless! He struck her in the 
face with the flat of his hand, seek- 
ing to stun her while she tried to 
scratch his eyes out. He struck 
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slowly, with regular blows, blow 
after blow . . . At last she cried, 
“Help! ... Assassin! ...” He 
placed his hand over her mouth. 
It was just what she wanted so 
that she could bite him to the 
quick. She did it with a cruel 
pleasure. 

In vain he tried to make her let 
go her hold; Florina’s teeth tore 
him terribly. Then he pulled with 
the frenzied energy of an animal 
caught in a trap, and suddenly fell 
backward . . . Without losing any 
time, Florina picked up her cala- 
bash and fled headlong. 


* * 


on a_ deep 
couch of dead leaves that 
slowly rotted in the delicate 
shade of the logwood trees, 

José awaited Florina. For a week, 
Grande Da’s watchfulness being 
more or less tyrannical, she had 
not been able to go to their usual 
meeting place, but she had prom- 
ised that she would be there to- 
night no matter what happened. 
José bent his ear to the least 
noise. He was. not anxious, how- 
ever, for he knew Florina would 
keep her word. The light sound of 
footsteps warned him at last that 
Florina was near. Soon she ap- 
peared with a glittering smile, at 
once naive and insouciant. With- 
out a word she stretched herself 
beside him. Immediately he clasped 
her in his arms and covered her 
with his large hungry body. 
“What's got into you today?” 
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asked the young girl. Then she 
gave a cry of feigned astonish- 
ment, and broke into little moans 
of pleasure. 

When they had ceased to em- 
brace, hard reality, censor of for- 
bidden pleasure, seized them with- 
out delay. The tragedy of their life 
captured their benumbed  con- 
science. The burning incantation of 
their caresses had not the slightest 
influence on the course of events. 
The world began again. . . Alas! 


Florina raised up on her elbow, 
the better to hear him. He spoke 
of his childhood. Those days were 
like a dream to him, and far far 
away, so much had he lived and 
suffered since. The trouble had be- 
gun on the night when his father, 
bewitched by Sor Cicie, had thrown 
him against the door. He got up, 
his head broken and bathed in 
blood, but he walked out straight 
ahead, to adventure... . 

The summer night approached 


_ stealthily and surprised them all 


of a sudden. After a brief good- 
bye, Florina ran along the path 
home. When she reached it, 
trembling and out of breath, she 
peeked through one of the numer- 
ous holes in the hedge and saw her 
grandmother stalking up and down 
the arbor with her hands crossed 
behind her back. From time to 
time she stopped, stamped her foot, 
and then started off again grum- 
bling, “That little girl, ayayaye!” 
At last Florina took courage and 


crossed the entrance to the yard. 

“Who's there?” immediately de- 
manded Grande Da, Florina’s 
grandmother, straining her eyes. 

No answer. But a slight form 
advanced slowly, tentatively—one 
step at a time—like a wandering 
donkey. 

“Who is there, I say!” 

“It is I, yes, Grande.” 

Florina stopped a few paces 
away from the old woman who 
snapped at her crossly, “Tell me 
where you're coming from.” 

The young girl did not reply. 

‘Florina, it’s you I’m address- 
ing. I want to know if you're 
the mistress of this house, here?” 

Florina still kept silent. She 
stood with bowed head, in a sullen 
obstinate pose. Her lower lip 
trembled in blind irritation. 

“You don’t want to answer? All 
right then, you'll go back where 
you came from,” screamed the old 
woman, exasperated. “I'll have no 
great person in my house. You 
hear what I say?” She pointed to 
the road. ‘‘Go back where you were 
and stay!” 

Florina tried with a brusque 
movement to enter the house to get 
her belongings, but Grande Da got 
ahead of her and barred the pas- 
sage. 

“Take care! ... Take care! ... 
No impertinence! . . . You'll leave 


just as you are! .. . May God pun- 

ish me, but I would tear off your 

dress to send you naked to José!” 
When Florina tried to push her 
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aside she picked up a stick and 
commenced to beat her. Lamercie, 
Florina’s mother who had run out 
of the house at the noise, threw her- 
self at Grande Da’s feet. 

“Forgive! I beg you, Grande, 
forgive her! . . . You know it’s not 
her fault, the little one! .. . It’s 
the curse of the dead Tonton Bossa 
that has fallen on her! ...” As 
Lamercie was clinging to the old 
woman’s legs, Florina went into the 
house resolutely, made up a bundle 
of her clothes, and left without 
even a word of good-bye to her 
mother. 

When she reached her lover's 
house she collapsed to the ground, 
abruptly giving way to her grief. 
She didn’t cry but her eyes grew 
large with terror at the threshold of 
the new life beginning for her that 
night—a life that she knew must 
end in catastrophe. 

“I asked you to come to me,” 
José said gently. “Why didn’t you 
listen to me? Tell me, Florina, did 
they beat you? ...” He leaned 
over her, raised her head, and her 
tears began to flow. For a long 
time they remained there, looking 
at each other in silence. 


ILEEP REFUSED to come to 

S Aladin in spite of the great 
weariness that he felt. It was 
because he had revisited the 
arbor where Florina used to receive 
him at dusk that a poignant sadness 
kept his eyes wide open in the dark- 
ness. 


June 


Suddenly he was startled by a 
knock on his door. ‘“Who’s there?” 
he called nervously, getting up. 

“It’s me, yes, Aladin.” 

He thought he recognized San- 
ite’s voice but he couldn’t believe 
it. The thing was impossible. 

“I beg you, Aladin, open the 
door for me.” 

It was indeed Sanite, but some 
demon might have assumed her 
voice to fool him. If it really were 
Sanite who had knocked on the 
door she would have already given 
her name. At that moment a at, 
running across the floor, brushed 
against his toes. He jumped back, 
lost his balance and fell down. 
Fear seized him. “I demand to 
know who’s there?” 

“Tt’s me, yes, Aladin. 
Open your door for me.” 

It was a great relief for him, 
but he waited a second more to 
catch his breath. Then he opened 
the door. Sanite threw herself on 
the floor and clasped her arms 
around his legs. 

“Aladin, if you knew what I 
suffer, ever since you sent me 
away! ... If you knew! . . . But 
it would be foolish to tell you, for 
I could never make you under- 
stand!” 

He did not know what to say. 
He was at once touched and an- 
noyed. Touched because he was 
naturally softhearted, and annoyed 
because this woman whom he no 
longer ‘wanted was trying to attach 
herself to him. 
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“If you only knew” said dis- 
traught Sanite, feeling that her mis- 
ery was the only excuse for her 
presence, and hoping to make him 
repent. And she wasn’t mistaken. 
Without especially thinking what 
he was doing he put his hand on 
her head and stroked it mechanic- 
ally. He was even on the point of 
raising her up, but Sanite, encour- 
aged by his affectionate reaction, 
said exactly what she ought not to 
have said: 

“Take me back with you, Aladin. 
You can treat me like a dog if you 
want! You can beat me! You can 
do with me whatever you please! 
I will always be on my knees before 
you! I'll lick your feet! I'll be hap- 
py if I can only live with you. I’m 
not like Florina, you know well. 


At the mention of Florina’s 
name Aladin pushed her away, and 
spoke harshly: “Get out of here! 
Don’t you realize that it’s your 
fault that she left me? You were 
so glued to me, you made me so 
many ouanga spells that you 
brought me bad luck.” 

“Don’t say that, Aladin. You 
know it isn’t true, not true at all 
.. +I love you!” 

“Get out of here!” 

“How you hate me!’ She sobbed 
distractedly. Her last card was 
played and she realized that she 
had lost. 

“I don’t want to see you near my 
house any more.” Aladin slammed 
his door in her face. 


She arose without shame or an- 
ger and took the road toward town. 
Going over Morin bridge; she 
looked down into the cool, black 
depths of Bois-de-Chene ravine. 
She felt the boundless peace that 
slumbered there. So she climbed 
the parapet and let herself drop 


into it without a sound. 
ok * ok 


LORINA had not attended 
funeral, for 

Grande Da forbade it. This 

aggravated her sorrow and 
added to her feeling of guilt. Since 
the death of her father, she had 
hardly eaten anything and kept to 
her pallet, sometimes crying and 
tearing her hair, then brooding long 
hours, prostrated. 

José was crushed by this fatality 
that stuck to him like clinging mud. 
To be sure, he hardly knew Pré- 
vilon, but wasn’t he  Florina’s 
father, and wasn’t he, José, the one 
who had dragged her into the mire 
of ill-fortune? Be des, Florina had 
attacked him w..a bitter reproaches 
that he had swallowed in silence, 
knowing well that in a great meas- 
ure he deserved them. If he had 
stayed in Cuba as his dead mother 
had advised, all this would not have 
happened! 

Then, too, the very night of 
Prévilon’s accident, a long-drawn- 
out cry like a howl had sounded 
over Canapé-Vert. He was sure 
he had not dreamed that! The howl 
ceased as it reached the ground 
and burst out again to mount 
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toward the sky. This happened 
several times, until dawn, smother- 
ing the familiar noises of the night. 

To José, the strange cry had a 
sinister meaning. It was a warn- 
ing from Baron Samedi, to remind 
him of the debt he had contracted 
when he settled on his father’s 
lands and to make him realize that 
Prévilon’s misfortune was but a 
small payment on account. 

Since then, hallucinations more 
or less frequent succeeded each 
other. So many and so gripping 
that in the end José lost almost all 
link with reality. It happened, too, 
that everything in the house—Flo- 
ring, the flame of the lamp, the 
shadows dancing on the wall—took 
the form, in his demented eyes, of 
grimacing guédés. . . 

Prévilon’s tragic death disturbed 
Aladin as much as José, thus add- 
ing to his personal disappointments 
an increase of unhappiness and pes- 
simism. Indeed, ever since Florina 
had gone to live with José on the 
land of Tonton Bossa he had real- 
ized that his misfortunes were only 
just beginning. 

He knew from experience that 
the mystéres (those powerful 
spirits), fearing perhaps to soil 
their hands with crime, only visited 
their wrath on those who had of- 
fended them through the agency of 
human beings whom they later con- 
demned to a miserable fate, by way 
of thanks. 

And was there anything of which 
Aladin was not suspicious? An 


June 


Oresteslike peasant, he believed 
that the curse pursued him every- 
where. If he repulsed Sanite that 
night when pitiable and suppliant 
she had returned to him, who had 
led him to act in that way if not 
the fearsome guédé who, knowing 
she would kill herself, wanted to 
keep alive in him for ends most 
certainly devious the hope that he 


would get Florina back? 


NE MIDDAY as Aladin was 
Oiirries his absinthe at Sor 

Mélie’s (the general store- 

keeper's) she said to him, 
point-blank, looking him right in 
the eye, “You know Grande Da 
has put up Tonton Bossa’s land for 
sale?” 

“What's 
Mélie?” 

“Ho-ho! It’s Judge Dor himself 
who told me.” 

Aladin’s heart went cold but he 
didn’t want to believe what he had 
just been told. 

“I won't say no, Sor Mélie, but 
doesn’t that land belong to Madan 
Bossa and her sons? How could 
Grande Da put it up for sale when 
Madan Bossa, poor devil, can't 
speak a word?” 

“José has his rights in the prop- 
erty, too,” smiled Sor Mélie hypo- 
critically, and then asked in her 
most naive manner, “How will José 
manage to live, now he’s got a 
woman on his hands?” 

To hide his emotion from her 
scrutinizing eyes Aladin pushed his 
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hat over his forehead and scratched 
his head. ‘How should I know?” 

“Me, I think they will be obliged 
to give José part of the money for 
the lands,” said Sor Mélie. Then 
she added maliciously, ‘In that way 
he could take Florina to Cuba with 

It was what he had expected; 
José’s departure with Florina! 
Aladin would lose every chance of 
getting her back someday. 

That night wallowing in com- 
plete discouragement, Aladin lay 
on his matting. His face, covered 
with sweat, grimaced like a war 
mask. His eyes had lost all human 
expression. 

He was invoking the Vodun god 
Anglessou, calling him a bucket of 
blood, and telling him that when 
he thought of those people it broke 
his heart. He cried copiously; 
cried and sobbed like a little child. 

Then, suddenly, bounding like 
a wild animal, he shouted, ‘M’ 


hou-ou! . . . M’ hou-ou!... I 
want blood! . .. M’ hou-ou! . . 
I say I want blood! .. . ” Capering 


like a horse—for Anglessou was 
the rider—he circled the room, 
breaking everything in his way. 
A glass was on the table, he 
gtabbed it up, bit into it with his 
teeth and swallowed it voraciously, 
as if it were the most delicious 
food. His mouth wasn’t bleeding 
... At last he went out on the 
road, capering and kicking and 
pawing the ground. He went down 
toward Sor Mélie’s store, roaring 


like-a hungry tiger, ‘‘M’ hou-ou! 
...M’ hou-ou! . . . I want blood! 
.. . I said I want blood! .. .” 

At sight of him people ran away 
like poisoned rats; women hurried 
their children into the house utter- 
ing cries of fear. Dogs howled, 
their tails between their legs! The 
chickens gave the alarm as at the 
sight of a hawk. Sor Mélie ran to 
throw water at the entrance to her 
yard. 

He turned back along the road. 
But on every side he was pushed 
away. Only one path was open and 
that led, alas, to the dwelling of 
the defunct Tonton Bossa. . . . 

Florina was sitting before the 
door, drifting haphazard like a 
drowning person in that bottomless 
intoxication of despair into which 
the death of her father had plunged 
her. José was eating inside the 
house. He had hardly any appetite, 
but he had to live, didn’t he, and 
also to suffer for two? . . . Sudden- 
ly a terrible anguish gripped him; 
his hair stood on end. 

And at that very instant Florina 
screamed with fright. Running 
outside he saw Aladin advancing, 
his mouth red with a bloody froth. 
José flung himself forward to dis- 
arm him but before he reached him 
a violent blow from Aladin’s ma- 
chete at the base of his neck, killed 
him immediately. 

Then drunk with the sight of 
blood the mystére rushed at Florina, 
who had fainted. Killing her in 
turn he set upon her body, splitting . 
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open her stomach, striking, dig- 
ging, chopping with savage frenzy. 
His work of death concluded, he 
bent over the young woman and 
glueing his mouth to her wounds, 
drank voluptuously of her blood. 


Aladin was horrified when he 
regained consciousness, to find he 
was not at home, and what was 
worse, he was lying at the crossing 
of two paths on the land of dead 
Tonton Bossa—it made it clear to 
him that he had been led by some 
bad angel. “I ask God’s pardon!” 
he groaned. “If only the evil 
spirits have not made me do evil 
things!” 

He looked at his hands, his 
clothes, drew his machete from its 


scabbard. They were stained with 
blood! He remembered his desire 
to kill José and Florina, and in his 
honesty of heart he had always 
pushed it aside knowing it wasn't 
a Christian idea, but the suggestion 
of one of those ancient bloody loas 
of Africa, relegated to forgetful- 
ness by the softened manners of 
the good black people of Haiti. 

It reappeared sometimes to 
avenge itself with implacable fury 
for this impious abandonment. The 
idea terrified him! And as he was 
convinced he had been the instru- 
ment of evil, he ran away, reached 
the hills and started for the fron- 
tier. He was never again seen in 
the country... . 


P. rogressive 


IT SEEMS that a Southern town decided to spend $85,000 
on the improvement of its schools. When it came to allocating 
the money, it seemed that the school for white children needed 
a new roof, a new toilet, a new gymnasium, and, to make a 
long story short, the white school’s need totaled up to exactly 


$85,000. 


The principal of the Negro school was so informed. “Gen- 
tlemen,”” he said, “do you mean to tell me that it is going to 
take all of that $85,000 to fix up the white school so the white 
children can get a decent education?” 


Yes, the committee was sorry to say, it was. 


“Then take it, 


gentlemen, take it, ‘cause if there’s anything we Negroes need 
in this town, it’s educated white men.” 


Milton Mayer, The Progressive 


(Continued from Back Cover) 


Requests for honorary subscriptions must come from principals who 
are asked to follow these directions in applying: 


1. Use official stationery. 


‘2. Give full name and home address of valedictorian or highest 


honor student. 


3. State exact name of school and date of commencement. 


4, Address requests to Valedictorian Department, Necro Dicest, 
5619 South State Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


IY, the Professions 


The two leading professions among Negroes are teaching and the 
ministry with the former attracting twice as many persons as the latter. 
At the last count there were 54,439 school teachers, 25,034 clergymen. 

There are 10,583 musicians and teachers of music; 5,587 trained 
nurses; 4,130 actors and showmen, 3,939 physicians, surgeons, veteri- 


naries. 


College presidents and professors number 2,146; dentists 1,773, and 


lawyers, 1,175. 


An American Dilemma, 


Gunnar Myrdal. 


Qu iz 


1. Lillian Smith—white 11. 
2. Roi Ottley—Negro 12. 
3. Rackham Holt—white 13. 
4. James A. Porter—Negro 14. 
5. Gunnar Myrdal—white 15. 
6. Carey McWilliams—white 16. 
7. Charles Johnson—Negro 17. 
8. Margaret Walker—Negro 18. 
9. Bucklin Moon—white 19. 
10. Father John LaFarge—white 20. 


Edwin R. Embree—white 
Carl R. Offord—Negro 
James A. Hyland—white 
Mercer Cook—Negro 
Benjamin Appel—white 
Henrietta Buckmaster—white 
Zora Neale Hurston—Negro 
Richard Wright—Negro 
Earl Conrad—white 
MacKinley Helm—white 
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An Award 
For 


grim, realistic problems far more important than those which com 


OUNG people finishing high school during these war years fag 
fronted their predecessors. 


No. longer is the question of which college they'll attend one 
paramount importance. Today it’s a matter of entering a grown-up worm 
which has little time to pamper them. 


Certainly the most fortunate of our high school graduates will Be 
those who are equipped with the mental tools for approaching thei 
problems, those who have a firm grasp on the real issues involved i 
war-time living. 


The editors of NeGRo Dicest feel that one of the means of attaining® 
long-range view of national and international trends is through acquaiii™ 
tance with the thoughts of persons who are making the news, shaping tig 
policies of the brave new world that America is helping to build. 


Feeling that Necro Dicest offers a complete survey of current intem 
racial life and thought, our editors announce an honorary gift subscriptigg 
to the valedictorians of high schools throughout the United States. 


Thus, provided with a medium which presents the leading articles ai 
comment on the Negro appearing in hundreds of our nation’s periodicalg 
these young leaders of the post-war world will have a potent weapém 
against ignorance and intolerance during a period when these factomy 
might easily gain a foothold in their minds—occupied as they are willl 
the business of winning the war. 


(Continued Inside Back Cover) 
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